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Development of the Spring Lamb Trade in California 


By J. T. Spencer, Chairman of Committee on Transportation For California Wool Growers’ Association. 


The fall of 1920 found California 
sheepmen feeding lambs in December 
that had been ready and should have 
been marketed by the first of June, and 
at an average price of $1.50 per head 
, less than June prices, with an added cost 
of six months’ extra feeding. There was 
some buying at fair prices in the spring 
of 1920, but which melted later to a 
general consignment basis, the results of 
which brought returns of about one-half 
the cost of production. Our Western 
buyers’ excuses for their not buying and 
trying to maintain a market, were the 
unsettled conditions and importations of 
frozen lanib and mutton from Australia 
and New Zealand. 


1921 Situation Was Serious 


When the spring of 1921 came there 
were a few early sales, but when the 
big sheep interests were ready the buy- 
ers were all found in their offices wait- 
ing for consignment shipments. With 
no sale for wool, the handwriting was 
on the wall as to what was in store for 
the California sheepmen. The Four 
Counties Association at Marysville sent 
a committee with a representative from 
Stockton, Fresno and Hanford to place 
the situation before the railroads, ex- 
plaining that it meant the reduction of 
the sheep industry of California to what 
our markets here would consume, plus 
the amount going east under conditions 
as they had existed, unless "we could 
make a greater outlet for our lambs. 


To Chicago With Five Feeds 


Since they were so perishable, we 
could only get them to the Eastern mar- 
kets by fast scheduled train service. We 
felt that this new market would not 
only save the bad situation the Califor- 
nia sheepmen were in at the time, but 
would be the first step to encourage 
them to raise more sheep. This we felt, 


gave the railroads also something to 
build to for the future. Within two 
weeks after our meeting with the rail- 
roads the scheduled lamb trains were 
running. We reprinted the schedules 
given us by the railroads, showing time 
of run, feeding points, feed charges, and 
pasture, and sent them to our shippers 
as, a check on the service. The sched- 
ules were figured from Chicago west so 
we could give dates for shipment. ‘The 
lamb specials were made up at Roseville 
on the Southern Pacific and ran_ to 
Sparks, Nevada, for first feed, Ogden 
for second feed, Laramie, Wyoming, for 
third feed, Valley, Nebraska, for fourth 
feed and Kirkland, Illinois, which is but 
sixty miles from Chicago, for the fifth 
feed, The schedule on the Western Pa- 
cific trains made up at Oroville, reached 
Winnemucca, Nevada, for first feed and 
Salt Lake for second feed. From there 
on to Chicago over the Union Pacific, 
we have service promised on the West- 
ern Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande to 
Denver, connecting with the Burlington 
for Chicago and to land our lambs in 
Denver for the third feed. Schedules 
for last year were maintained very con- 
sistently as promised and the co-opera- 
tion by the railroads deserves the com- 
mendation of all shippers. 


Eastern Shipping Costs Still High 


During 1921 there were 1,821 cars of 
lambs ‘shipped, totalling 325,000 head, 
valued at $1,625,000, or a fifty per cent 
increase over shipments the previous 
year. On the basis of 290 head of 72 
to 75-pound lambs to the double deck 
car, the cost per head for shipping lambs 
to the Eastern markets is as follows. A 
20 per cent reduction in rates is in effect 
for this season. 


1921 1922 


Cost per head to Denver. $1.23 $1.00 


Cost per head to Omaha. 1.55 1.30 
Cost per head to Chicago... 1.80 1.55 
The cost of twenty cars to Omaha at 
$340 per car is $6,800. This means 25 
per cent of the sale price goes for 
freight. These rates are too high to per- 
mit the development of a permanent 
business unless we in turn, are guaran- 
teed a price for our lambs each year, or 
interest on our investment. Olin Febru- 
ary 16 the newspaper quotations on 
sheep in Chicago were: Top lambs, 
$15.50; wethers, $8.50; top ewes, $8.35; 
San Francisco, top lambs, $10.75; weth- 
ers, $7.00, and top ewes only $4.00. 
Time to Ship Lambs 

If you have real shipping lambs, first 
consider the class of stuff you have to 
ship. Lambs should be shipped when . 
from four and one-half to five months 
old, when they come to bloom, full of 
milk fat, and weighing 70 to 75 pounds. 
They have a long overland trip, and 
to be classed with quality on the East-. 
ern markets they have to have plenty 
of it before they leave. Lambs held 
after they have come to full bloom, 
to put on extra weight, can be sold, 
but they do not have the quality to 
hold the trade of lamb consumers and 
create new lamb eaters. 

Second, consider the cost of trans- 
portation, feed, yardage, and commission 
charge shipping to the different markets. 

Third, consider shrinkage, time of 
runs, and care and accommodations en 
route directly responsible for shrinkage. 

Fourth, consider the market price. 
This risk we always have to take, and 
with the development of co-operative 
marketing, should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Fifth, do not ship feeder lambs until 
the feeder buyers are buying, which be- 
gins about the 15th of August. 

Deduct the cost of transportation east, 
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the loss in shrinkage and the problem of 
shipping or selling at home can be de- 
termined. 


Saving of Forty Hours to Chicago 

Our committee is now working on a 
plan to load cars so the lambs can rest 
enroute, to get stockyard accommoda- 
tions installed at feeding points in or- 
der to get a fill on lambs and start re- 
loading with modern, double deck chutes 
in a maximum stop of six hours. By 
wiring ahead to have your corrals hayed, 
your stock will spend no time in them 
without feed. If we can save four 
hours at each feeding point, it will save 
us twenty hours on the trip, and we are 
asking the railroads to cut the run at 
least four hours between each feeding 
point. This will mean twenty hours 
more, or a total saving of forty hours 


over the best time made to Chicago in 
1921. 


Accommodations Enroute Made Right 


This will mean more top lambs on 
Eastern markets and that we can ship 
younger lambs, especially to the near- 
est markets such as Denver. Better feed- 
ing and water accommodations mean 
less shrinkage and loss in case trains 
are caught in storms. The feed yard at 
Laramie put in 9,000 feet of feed racks 
and its manager has contracted to buy 
only second cutting alfalfa hay for feed- 
ing. The other feeding points should 
equal this within a short time. Up until 
this year the Union Pacific stock train 
from Laramie to Denver has in too 
many cases put our lambs onto the mar- 
ket too late to be sold the day of ar- 
rival. This market advertises widely 
that all lines to Denver, schedule their 
stock shipments to arrive in time for the 
morning sales, which may be over by 
10 o’clock. From now on, this line out 
of Laramie will also reach Denver in 
time for the morning sale, so they will 
not have to be held twenty to twenty- 
four hours to sell next day. 


Lambs on Fruit Express Schedule 

The state committee of the Wool 
Growers’ Association is working with 
the National Committee on Transporta- 
tion to obtain faster time on all rail- 
roads. The National Commitee, when 
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‘t met at Salt Lake, passed a resolution 
asking all railroads to give lamb ship- 
ments their green fruit schedule, which 
calls for a minimum of twenty-five cars 
to the train and an average speed of 
twenty-one miles per hour. This res- 
olution was endorsed by the Union Pa- 
cific live stock agent. Heretofore the 
schedule has been sixteen miles an hour 
out of Ogden and eighteen miles an 
hour out of Laramie. Stockmen cannot 
expect fast time on a few cars. Co-op- 
erative shipping on days set in the ship- 
ping schedule will give best results. The 
railroads expect the shipper to do his 
part in co-operating. 


Proper Market Distribution Essential 


The proper distribution of lambs is 
most essential. All the wool growers’ as- 
sociations in the Western states have en- 
dorsed the Wool Growers’ Commission 
Company, which was organized first by 
the Idaho Wool Growers’ Association 
and then sponsored by the National As- 
sociation. It sells sheep consigned to it for 
$18 a car and has already forced the in- 
dependent commission dealers in all the 
Eastern markets to reduce this charge 
from $25 to $20 where they are operat- 
ing. Since they are established in all 
the leading markets they are in a posi- 
tion to know when and where to get the 
best prices. It is the intention of our 
committee to consign to this firm and 
to advise them on all particulars when 
each shipment is made. In this way, 
the commission house can direct distri- 
bution to any market and tend to steady 
the lamb supply in all. It is probable 
that Washington and Oregon lambs will 
be sent through to Chicago, while ours 
will go to supply Denver, Omaha, and 
Kansas City, at the same time reducing 
useless competition between Western 
shipments. The number of April and 
May prime milk lambs as produced now, 
are only a drop in the bucket in compar- 
son to. what the market will consume 
at a steady price, if shippers will co-op- 
erate to secure proper distribution. In 
this work, the assistance of the packers 
is assured. The best sale days in all 
the Eastern markets are usually the first 
three in the week. Then it is that the 
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packers buy to fill their needs for the 
week and at prices based on the supply 
and their own retail demand. If tog 
many shipments arrive late in the week, 
or are too great for the demand, the 
jobbers step in and buy at lower prices, 
then turn about and undersell the pack. 
ers to the trade. The packers then lower 
their frice paid the following week to 
ce..up from any loss sustained in this 
mauner, which means a decline in price 
everywhere. 


Sources of Competition Few 

There are several competitors coming 
into the early Eastern lamb markets. 
Kentucky lambs come in during May, 
june and July. Native ewes there are 
bred to Southdown and Hampshire 
bucks. The lambs are mostly left un- 
docked as yet, but outside competition 
is changing their methods. Only forty 
per cent go to market outside that state, 
Arizona lambs come in during May and 
June and Washington and Idaho lambs 
come in during May. Our normal ship- 
ping season here is at its best from 
March to June first. Shipments begin 
in Imperial Valley in March and finish 
in the Sacramento Valley amout June 
first, and our mountain lambs from July 
to September. 


New Chance for Feeding Industry 


This 50 per cent increase in Eastern 
shipments last year means that 160,000 
head have to be replaced during the fall 
and winter for California markets. It 
means that a feeder business has to be 
established nearer home, and it meams 
a double haul for Western railroads. 
Last winter our local packers bought 
their supply from fed stuff in Idaho and 
Utah. The establishment of a feeder in- 
dustry at home would help to do away 
with the stacks of $2.50 to $4.00 per ton 
hay through Nevada and parts of Cali- 
fornia. 


Co-operation Is Here to Stay 


The way is open to wool and lamb 
producers at last co-operatively to make 
a successful fight to protect their own 
interests. The recent passage of the Co 
operative Marketing bill by a vote of 
‘fifty-eight to one in the United States 
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Senate has safeguarded this opportunity. 
Our state associations can do much to 
regulate distribution, advise on when and 
what to ship and will mail you a re- 
liable market report every week “that 
you can bet your ranch on,” besides 
giving you other information you never 
had before. This will enable you to 
make a sale of your lambs, sheep and 
wool, and get for them what you should 
get and what you have to get now to 
stay in the business under increased cost 
of production. The industry is chang- 
ing; the open ranges are going, higher 
priced lands are in use and with them 
have come the smaller bands of sheep, 
which should be well bred to produce a 
maximum in wool and mutton. A sheep 
should be selected that is adapted to 
the conditions you subject him to. Your 
sheep should be insured with  suf- 
ficient pasture for summer and hay for 
winter to keep them in such condition 
that they are always producing either 
wool or mutton. It means that we must 
put system into our lambing, provide 
iambing sheds and save 100 per cent 
to ship. A 25 per cent increase in lambs 
for one year will furnish money that will 
goa long way in building permanent 
lambing accommodations. ' 


California Has Best Prospects 


Prospects look very favorable with 
California at the present time ranking 
as one of the three leading sheep states. 
With organization and education in pro- 
duction of better lambs and wool, for 
whicl, we have natural conditions favor- 
ing us, and with better markets for 
sheep and lambs and the production of 
even grades of high class wool graded 
and standardized as a California product, 
the returns will be so much greater that 
many of our valuable lands will be used 
in raising sheep. California then will 
gain the position she rightly deserves, as 
the leading sheep state of the Union. 


{In connection with Mr. Spencer’s refer- 
ences to California markets, it is necessary 
for readers to recall that that state does 
not have open stock yards with salesmen do- 
ing business on commission. Most of the 
live stock slaughtered is purchased outright 
at the ranch. Some packer concerns receive 
consignments, and remit the net returns 
to the shippers after selling the meat and 
by-products and deducting charges for 
slaughtering and selling.—Editor.] 
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National Board on 


The most representative meeting ever 
held of the various interests concerned 
with the meat industry from farm to 
table assembled in Chicago Friday, 
March 10, and formed the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. The purpose 
of the Board is to effect an increase in 
meat consumption. Adequate funds will 
be raised by a collection of five cents 
from the shipper and five cents from the 
buyer on each car of live stock. Pro- 
ducers, packers, commission men and 
retailers were all represented in the 
meeting and have representation in the 
newly formed organization. 

The associations participating in the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
with the names of their representatives 
on the Board, are as follows: 


For the Producers 


American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion—C. M. O’Donel, Dell Ranch, New Mex- 
ico; E. L, Burke, Omaha, Nebraska. 

National Swine Growers’ Association— 
Fred H. Moore, Rochester, Indiana; W. J. 
Carmichael, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Wool Growers’ Association—F. 
R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

American Farm Bureau Federation—How- 
ard Leonard, Eureka, Illinois; J. W. Cover- 
dale, Chicago. ' 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association—E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association— 
R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, Iowa. 

Kansas Live Stock Association—J. H. 
Mercer, Topeka, Kansas. 

National Society of Record Associations 
—J. L. Tormey, Chicago. 


For the Distributors 


Packers’ representatives are Thomas 
E. Wilson and F. Edison White, both 
of Chicago. 


Mr. Everett C. Brown, Chicago, and 
W. B. Tagg, Omaha, represented the 
commission men, and retailers were 
spoken for by John T. Russell, Chicago, 
of the United Master Butchers of 
America, and H. C. Balsiger, Kansas 
City, Mo., for the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. 

‘The officers elected were: Howard 
Leonard, chairman; Thomas E. Wilson, 
vice chairman; W. J. Carmichael, secre- 
tary; and Everett C. Brown, treasurer. 

The executive committee elected con- 
sists of the foregoing officials and C. M. 


Meat Consumption 


O’Donel, F. R. Marshall, R. M. Gunn, 
E. B. Spiller, F. Edson White, John T. 
Russell and W. B. Tagg. 

A committee on finance, consisting of 
Howard Leonard, Thomas E. Wilson 
and: Everett C. Brown, was appointed 
and authorized to proceed to arrange for 
the financing of the movement along the 
lines set down in the plan. 


The formation of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board means that for 
the first time an agency has been 
brought into existence which can give 
to meat an effective and adequate cham- 
pionship. It means also that the meats 
produced from the farmers’ cattle, swine 
and sheep shall be protected from such 
misstatements and attacks as have been 
visited on them in recent years, and that 
beef, pork and lamb shall be properly 
appraised with respect to their legitimate 
place in the diet. Perhaps the creation 
of the Board also means that the two 
and one-half billion pounds of potential 
meat consumption which was lost in 
the calendar year 1921, through a de- 
crease in meat consumption per capita 
of 25.5 pounds as compared with the 
rate prevailing two decades ago, shall 
be gradually regained. Such a result, of - 
course, would increase greatly the de- 
mand for the farmers’ live stock and 
would bring economic benefits to pro- 
ducer and consumer alike, 

The members of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board outlined a policy 
embodying a constructive campaign for 
increasing meat consumption by spread- 
ing the truth about meat rather than by 
disparaging other food commodities. It 
was the concensus of the Board that ex- 
tensive, impartial research should be con- 
ducted to develop further facts relative 
to the use, piace and importance of meat 
in the diet; also that practical efforts 
calculated to yield immediate results, 
both affirmative and corrective, should 
be initiated promptly. 

If meat consumption per capita can 
be increased through the efforts of the 
Board by one-half pound per week, it 
will be restored approximately to the 
1900 basis. This would add many mil- 
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lions of dollars to the value of the 
producers’ live stock, or would provide 
a market for millions of addit:onal meat 
animals, or both. Moreover, such an ac- 
complishment would furnish a greater 
outlet for all farm products and by-pro- 
ducts and the problem of disposing of 
excess farm roughage and “bumper 
crops” would be facilitated. One of the 
first steps in the solution of the problem 
was the passing of a resolution in favor 
of having a committee confer with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other nec- 
essary parties to urge that “the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture receive and use an 
adequate appropriation for conducting 
research work on animal protein.” 


In line with the plan as adopted, W. 
J. Carmichael, secretary of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, requests 
that every live stock producer and every 
official of live stock organizations and 
agricultural organizations interested in 
live stock, communicate at once with 
their commission men, co-operative or 
otherwise, with the president of the live 
stock exchange in the market at which 
they commonly sell their live stock, and 
with Everet C. Brown, president of the 
National Live Stock Exchange, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois, urging 
that the commission men set aside the 
per capita collection. 


the National 


The plan adopted by 
Live Stock and Meat Board follows:: 


1. That a National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, consisting of seventeen 
members, each having one vote, shall 
be created to conduct and direct an 
adequate educational campaign coun- 
teracting the widespread and insidious 
propaganda against the food value of 
meat and disseminating through all 
possible avenues correct information 
about meat in the diet with a view to 
increasing meat consumption, in co- 
operation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other ap- 
propriate agencies, and to take such 
other steps as may seem proper to 
create a wider market for.and an in- 
creased consumption of live stock pro- 
ducts. 


2. That the National Live Stock 
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and Meat Board shall consist of eleven. 


members representing live stock pro- 
ducers’ associations ; two members re- 
presenting the Institute of American 
Meat Packers; two members repre- 
senting the commission men, and two 
members representing the retailers of 
meat. 


3. That the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board at its initial meeting shall 
create a central working executive 
committee, which shall be composed of 
six representatives of the producers, 
one representative of the retailers, two 
representatives of the packers and two 
representative of the commission men. 
And further that each member of this 
executive committee shall have one 
vote, thus giving to the producers, 6 
votes; to the packers, 2 votes; to the 
commission men, 2 votes; to the retail- 
ers, 1 vote. Each of these four groups, 
by its representatives on the board, 
shall select annually its representatives 
on the Executive Committee. 


4. That while the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board shall be the policy ma- 
king body, the Executive Committee 
shall be empowered to carry out the 
policies decided on, with authority to 
rent offices, to engage the services of 
a capable managing director with such 
assistants and facilities as he may 
need. 


5. That this managing director and 
his assistants shall be the only per- 
sons connected with the whole move- 
ment who shall receive renumeration 
for their services, except that members 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and members of its Executive 
Committee shall receive their travel- 
ing expenses to and from meetings of 
the board or of the committee. 


6. That the Executive Committee 
shall render an account of its work and 
disbursements annually to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, or oftener 
if requested by the board, and that 
the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be elected annually after their 
first election by the board. 


7. That the funds for financing this 
movement be raised by the collection 
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from the shipper to an_ established 
market of five cents on each car of 
live stock (or at that rate on less than 
car-lad Its) and an equal amount from 
the buyer. 





GROWERS, LIKE SHEEP, SHOULD 
CARRY WOOL UNTIL SHORN 


Conditions for the wool growers in this 
vicinity look better today (March 18) 
than they have for some time. We have 
never had better range conditions: the 
snow fali has been light and ‘t has not 
crusted. The late fall rains last Sep- 
tember, however, did great damage to 
the range, causing heavy feeding 
through January and February, with the 
temperature at 17 below at six o'clock 
in the morning. Hay has been abuné- 
ant, good bluejoint selling for $6 in the 
stack and $10.50 f. o. b. cars. 

We wintered 5,400 sheep—2,800 ewes 
and 2,600 lambs—running them in two 
bands and one hospital. The ewes ate 
the first load of hay on February 10th. 
Our loss has been from one to two per 
cent of our total number of sheep win- 
tered. 

We have had several inquiries for 
yearling ewes, readily offering $6 for 
April first delivery. We have also re 
ceived wires and letters wanting to con- 
tract the wool on the sheeps’ backs, for 
Eastern firms who advise us to use the 
wires freely at their expense. But why 


» should not we, like the sheep, carry the 


wool until shearing time, showing it to 
buyers as it is shorn? We produce 4 
very light-shrinking wool in this se 
tion, due to the well grass 
ranges and the fact that we use oF 
rals for only a very few months during 
the winter. 


covered 


Armstrong & Stephens. 
Saco, Mont. 





The past winter has given great ei 
couragement to Western fattening of 
lambs. The California demand has 
taken the bulk of the product of Utah 
and Idaho feed lots. The May Wool 
Grower will contain reports of numef 
ous ration tests conducted at Wester 
experiment ‘stations. 
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SCENES FROM THE RANGE COUNTRY 








At the docking corral on the lambing 
range near Fountain Green, Utah. (Cook 


Bros). 








{ 








Waiting for spring in southern Colorado. 
(R. E. Lauer). 








Pure-bred Oxford Ewes at Manhattan Com- 
pany’s ranch, southern Montana. (G. M. 
Lewis). 

















Cool and comfortable under the aspens 
in the Humboldt National Forest, Nevada. 
(John G. Taylor). Y . 
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PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH’S 
~ REPLY TO WOOL TARIFF CRITICS 


Prior to the decision of the Senate 
Finance Committee to write the wool 
tariff schedule on the basis of 33 cents 
per pound of clean content, a large 
delegation remained in Washington to 
oppose the clean content plan and to 
have the duty reduced to a lower fig- 
ure. Strong representations were 
made to members of the committee 
and one of the advocates of lower 
rates. Mr. Conrad Hobbs, a Boston 
wool dealer, addressed an open letter 
to Senator Kenyon, then leader of the 
Congressional Agricultural Bloc. This 
letter was given considerable publicity 
in the press, and because of the mis- 
leading statements it contained, Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth prepared a letter in 
which Mr. Hobbs’ errors were explain- 
ed and in which the true principles of 
protection were shown to be observed 
in the form of tariff which has since 
been agreed to by the committee. Mr. 
Hagenbarth’s letter, which was ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Senate 
Finance and the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is as follows: 


It appears that certain individuals and 
organizations are deeply concerned and 
much worried lest the Finance and Ways 
and Means Committees should report a real- 
ly protective tariff measure which will pre- 
serve and rebuild the wool growing industry 
in the United States. Not only your com- 
mittees, but Congress, the public press and 
the country at large, have been flooded 
with statements, mathematical calculations 
and sophistries all having for their object 
the defeat or emasculation of an adequate 
wool tariff. 

The National Wool Growers’ Organiza- 
tion, of which the writer has the honor to 
be president, is already in debt and unfor- 
tuantely unable to meet these attacks prop- 
erly and consistently with the necessary de- 
gree of publicity. However, the local grow- 
ers, the live stock producer and the farmer 
have full confidence in the wisdom and 
fairness of your committees, and have no 
purpose or desire to do otherwise than to 
set before you the briefest possible answer 
to some of the misstatements and sophis- 
tries of their zealous and apparently well 
financed opponents. 

Mr. Hobbs’ Open Letter on Low Wool 
D ties P 

With this end in view we will review 
briefly a certain open letter written on 
January 18th to Senator Wm. S. Kenyon, 
as chairman of the so-called “Agricultural 
Bloc.” and another letter written on Febru- 
ary 20th to the committee on finance, both 
of which letters were signed by Mr. Con- 
rad Hobbs, a wool dealer of Boston, and 


which were printed and sent broadcast over 
the country. These letters, with accompa- 
oying data, are fairly typical of the misrep- 
resentations being made. 

We do not attempt criticism as to mo- 
tives or animus—these are fully disclosed 
to the initiated by reading between the 
lines of Mr. Hobbs’ communications. The 
statement, however, might not be amiss 
very far to say that the main trend of Mr. 
Hobbs’ thought is to secure the nearest 
possible approach to Free Wool that could 
be had from a Congress favoring protection 
to American industries. 

Mr. Hobbs states that “1,000,000 people 
men, women and children, is an over-state- 
ment of the number directly dependent on 
wool growing.” Somewhere between 5,- 
000,000 and 6,000,000 is more nearly. the 
correct figure. Measured by the same rule 
the number of manufacturers of wool con- 
stitutes but a small part of our total popu- 
lation. The principle involved is the same 
in either case. The sum total of all of 
our industries, however small, is what 
makes the great summary of America’s na- 
tional greatness. Wool growing is peculiar 
in that it is so widely distributed. West 
of the Mississippi River it becomes a major 
industry. Merchants, railroads, bankers, 
farmers’.and professional men are all more 
or less dependent on its success. Why the 
industry has not reached proportions and 
prosperity more in accord with its national 
importance is another question to be an- 
swered later. 

Mr. Hobbs, in his ironical reference to 
the fact that during the war the wool 
growers did not “flourish,” in other words, 
profiteer, overlooks the historical fact that 
American wool growers turned their wool 
over to the government at prices less than 
the actual cost of production, and after 
the war had to sell their product in com- 
petition with auction sales conducted by 
the government; and had further to meet 
the world’s free wool competition as well 
as to absorb the difference in international 
money exchange. In one breath Mr. Hobbs 
declares that wool growing is a “languish- 
ing” industry and in the next wonders why 
it did not flotirish. He is either in ignor- 
ance of, or ignores, the facts in the case. 


The Figures Garbled 

Mr. Hobbs garbles the truth when he 
intentionally states that the United States 
wool consumption amounts to over 728,000,- 
000 pounds. . Our normal annual consump- 
tion will more nearly average 600,000,000 
pounds, and more often less than _ that. 
After quoting our annual wool production 
by five-year periods since 1890, as given 
by the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, and showing an undeniable de- 
crease in production, he draws the conclu- 
sion “the plan fact of the case is this, that 
this country for one reason or another, is 
not as well suited to, wool growing as to 
other industries.” This simple sentence lets 


the cat out of the bag. Mr., Hobbs pretends * 


to believe, as do others, that one cannot 
grow wool in the United States, but he 
does not say why. He does not mention 
the free wool period of 1893, the practical 
effects of which lasted from 1892 until 1898, 


&-: 
‘ 
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and makes passing reference only to the 
free wool period beginning in 1913. Prac. 
tically for one-half the time from 189] to 
1921 we either had free wool or threats of 
free wool, which had the same DSyChologi. 
cal effect. 

Perhaps “for one reason or another” the 
United States would not be adapted to wog 
or cotton, or cutlery manufacture, were jt 
not for the protective tariff. Mr. Hob 
and his compeers evidently don’t belie 
that the same sauce should be used fy 
the goose and the gander. An impartigj 
analysis of the wool production figuras & 
quoted by Mr. Hobbs shows plainly the de 
cline of wool production under free woo) 
and its increase with a protective tarif 
Mr. Hobbs refers to llc per pound ag ¢ 
fective protection to the wool grower oye 
a period of sixteen years. He cannot hp 
ignorant of, but he does ignore, the faet 
that the actual protection afforded the woo) 
grower throughout this period was really 
about 5c per grease pound—foreign shrink. 
age and qualities taken into account. 

Mr. Hobbs should remember that whe 
a wool grower under free wool is compelled 
to close down his plant, he cannot again re 
sume operations upon thirty days’ notice, 
as can a manufacturer. It takes years to 
build up a flock. This is the nature of the 
business, either here or abroad. 

Mr. Hobbs speaks of an “unholy alli 
ance between Western and Eastern Con 
gressmen and Senators,” the function af 
which was to rob the consumer for the ben 
efit of the wool grower and the manufac 
turer. This gratuitous insult to Congress 
is enough to condemn his entire argument 
and establish his bias. 


What the Duty Really Amounts To 

It is not necessary to discuss the figures 
quoted by Mr. Hobbs in his letter to Ser 
ator Kenyon, as they are misleading, wher 
they are not entirely false. His awn table 
entitled ‘A Comparison of Prices,” co 
demns him, and even his table is not cor 
rect. I herewith send you a table basei 
on quotations furnished by Jeremiah Wi: 
liams & Company of Boston, as of January 
18th, 1922. An analysis of this table, which 
is based on today‘s American valuations, 
will tell the correct story, concretely ani 
not by generalizations. Mr. Habbs states 
that the rates in the Emergency Tariff 
“thanks to a joker,” are anywnere from 
100 per cent to 400 per cent, whereas bis 
own table shows an increase of 28 per ceil 
to a maximum of 75 per cent in the d& 
mestic over foreign markets. 

Mr. Hobbs has “strong intimations” that 
25 cents on the clean pound will be the 
rate of duty finally written by Congress, 
and then figures -that this means “30 pe 
cent on the finest wools to over 130 pe 
cent on low wools.” By reference to the 
enclosed table, adjusted to American valllt 
tions, it is found that at a duty of % 
cents the advalorem range is from a mit 
imum of 20 per cent to a maximum of 59% 


-per cent, and at the rate asked by wodl 


growers of 33c per scoured pound the & 


_treme range would be between 24.8 pe 


cent on Australian, 70 per cent to 66 pée 
cent on South American cross-bred 36-40% 

Mr. Hobbs, through lack of informatiot, 
no doubt, states that very little wool other 
than Merino wools are grown in the United 
States. As a matter of fact the bulk @ 
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American wools are 56’s and lower, that is 
half blood, three-eighths blood and quarter 
plood. Fully half of American grown wools 
are three-cighths and quarter blood today, 
although the trend is decidedly back to the 
half bloods and Merinos. 

Hiding Behind the “Poor” Man 

Mr. Hobbs clothes his attack on the 
American Wool Growers with the cloak of 
tender solicitude for the “poor man!” 
He reiterates this argument with great em- 
phasis. He does not deal in the cost in cents 
per pound to the consumer of the coarser 
wools, but deals in ad valorem _per- 
centage figures which mean nothing. For 
instance: Common (coarse) wools costing 
17c per pound clean would not cost the 
consumer over 35c per pound in the grease 
landed in Boston. This is the so-called 
“poor man’s” wool—South American 36-40’s. 
On the other hand, Australian 70’s and 
Geelongs, Merinos, which we might call 
“rich man’s” wool, are worth today in 
bond landed in Boston, without any. duty 
whatever, $1.00 and $1.20 per pound re- 
spectively. Thus the “‘poor man’s” wool 
would cost him about one-third as much 
with 33c clean per pound duty added, as 
would the rich man’s wool, without duty. 

Turn on the Light 

Mr. Hobbs evidently thinks that the “spot- 
light” should be thrown on the wool grow- 
ers and manufacturers and Congress, in 
order that the “country might be aroused” 
and some of these “finer points” disclosed. 
We quite agree with him, provided that the 
“spotlight” be also turned upon the free 
traders who, for reasons best known to 
themselves, seek to foist insidious attacks 
on an agricultural industry at a time when 
the president of the United States calls a 
conference to devise ways and means of 
assisting agricultural industries to normal, 
and when Congress itself has instituted an 
official inquiry with a like purpose in View. 

Finally, Mr. Hobbs, in his letter to the 
Finance Committee on February 20th, pre- 
sumes to waive aside the findings of the 
Tariff Board and the Tariff Commission; 
proposes to nullify the agreement of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and the desire of the wool growers, and 
chooses to ignore the experience gained 
from our tariff history of over fifty years 
in advocating a discarded and discredited 
advalorem’ system of duties and attacking 
the specific method which has been adopted 
by every civilized nation as the most scien- 
tific method of assessing duties wherever 
possible. Mr. Hobbs. pleads for a “ra- 
tional duty on wool.” In this one thing 
we are in compelte accord. We do not, 
however, conceive that a “rational duty” is 
one which will leave the wool grower with- 
out adequate protection and at the mercy 
of his foreign competitor, any more than 
We believe in Mr. Hobbs’ theory that the 
American manufacturer can hope to com- 
pete with and export to the foreign markets 
at a time when the German mark is worth 
less than half a cent and while French and 
Belgian francs maintain their present level 
of value. 

Trusting that you will pardon this intru- 
sion on your patience on a subject of which 
we know you are already weary, we are, 
dear sirs, yours most respectfully. 

National Wool Growers Association of the 

United States. 

By F. J. Hagenbarth, President. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 1ith, 1922. 
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Texas Station to Undertake Determination of 
Wool Shrinkages 


By J. M. Jones, Chief, Animal Industry Division, Texas Experiment Station 


Many of the wool growers of Texas 
were displeased with the manner in 
which the wool clip of the state was 
marketed under the direction of the 
Wool Division of the War Industries 
Board in 1918. In certain instances 
there was a wide range in the valua- 
tion prices as fixed upon similar grades 
of wool by different valuation com- 
mittees. The wool growers of Texas 
protested against the apparent discrep- 
ancy in prices paid, but without avail. 

Wool dealers are frank to admit 
that the average producer of wool is 
not able to estimate accurately or ap- 
proximately the shrinkage of the par- 
ticular kind of wool he produces. What 
then are the growers to do? Are they 
to be kept in the dark upon this sub- 
ject, indefinitely, or is there some al- 
ternative? The question arose at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation of Texas several years. ago in 
Del Rio. Members of the committee 
inquired of the writer whether a wool 
scouring plant, operated by the Texas 
A. & M. College, could solve the pro- 





blem of ascertaining accurately wool 
shrinkages. His reply was “that a 
wool scouring plant properly equip- 
ped and intelligently operated by a 
competent wool specialist would serve 
a valuable purpose to the growers in 
the State of Texas.” He further stated 
“that the Texas A. & M. College could 
not, at the outset, reasonably expect 
wool buyers to purchase Texas wool 
upon the shrinkage determinations 
made by the college on small samples.” 
However, he informed the committee, 
“that once a wool scouring plant was 
established at the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, the Texas wool and mohair grow- 
ers, who might see fit to take advan- 
tage of it by submitting representative 
samples, would derive an educational 
benefit that would be of immeasurable 
value to them as producers of wool 
and mohair.” 

The writer still maintains his ori- 
ginal position, and to make a long story 
short, the State Legislature of Texas, 
at the request of the sheep and goat 
raisers 6f the state, appropriated $15,- 
000 in 1919 for the installation of a 





Wool scouring apparatus at Texas Station. 
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wool scouring plant to be located at 
the Texas Experiment Station, and 
operated under the director of that in- 
stitution. This plant was completed 
last spring in ample time to scour out 
several thousand pounds of wool sam- 
ples from representative growers of 
Texas. Preparations are now under 
way to resume operations of this plant 
for the coming season. 


No effort has been spared in an en- 
deavor to secure the services of a com- 
petent wool specialist to be assigned 
to the problem of the Texas wool 
growers, and it is with pleasure that 
announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Leonard M. Murphy of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, to the posi- 
tion as wool specialist of the Texas 
Experiment Station of the A. & M. 
College, who will be associated with 
the writer in undertaking some exhaus- 
tive studies in range wool production 
in the Southwest. Mr. Murphy is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School and comes to Texas highly rec- 
ommended by Director France of that 
institution, also by Professor John A. 
Hill, wool specialist at the University 
of Wyoming, under whom Mr. Murphy 
has done special work in wool grading 
and testing. Aside from his special 
technical training, Mr. Murphy has had 
some range experience with sheep, 
having spent several months in the 
employ of the King Brothers Sheep 
Company, Laramie, [Wyoming. The 
King Brothers are recognized as being 
among the foremost breeders of Ram- 
bouillet sheep in America. 


At the beginning of the shearing sea- 
son Mr. Murphy will plan to visit a 
number of the flockmasters of the state 
with a view of ascertaining, first hand, 
just what their problems, with refer- 
ence to wool and mohair production, 
are, and in addition, will give valuable 


-advice with reference to the prepara- 


tion of wool for market. At a later 
date the Division of Animal Industry 
hopes to assist ranchmen in grading 
their flocks, which is a progressive step 
instigated by Professor Hill of Wyo- 
ming, and which has been successfully 
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practiced by certain Wyoming growers 
during the past several years. 

The wool growers of the United 
States have been operating under a 


severe handicap for years, and it is be- 


lieved that a valuable educational ser- 
vice can be performed for the Western 
wool and mohair growers, in scouring 
and grading representative samples of 
wool and mohair. The data collected 
will be made available and offered to 
students of the A. & M. College, who 
are desirous of securing special train- 
ing in the study of wool shrinkages, 
grades, etc. 

Instructions governing the drawing 
of representative samples of wool and 
mohair for shrinkage determinations 
are now under preparation, and will be 
available for distribution in the near 
future. Although it is planned that no 
charge will be made to Texas growers 
in scouring representative samples of 
wool and mohair, they will be request 
ed to pay transportation charges on all 
samples submitted. A charge of $2.00 
will be made to out-of-state wool 
growers who desire to have samples 
scoured. All samples should be sent 
prepaid to.the Wool Scouring Plant, 
Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas. J. M. Jones. 





SALT AND SULPHUR FOR SHEEP 


(Written for the National Wool Grower 
by H. J. Frederick, Veterinarian, Utah 
Agricultural College.) 

The question—what kind of common 
salt is best for sheep—is often asked. 
We have in the West three main forms 
of salt, that is, salt prepared and dis- 
tributed in three main ways, viz., rock, 
coarse granules, and pressed or block 
salt. 

Common rock salt is mined and dis- 
tributed in large blocks, or it may be 
The ob 
jection to this kind of salt is the foreign 


ground and distributed loose. 


matter and impurities it contains, which 
are insoluble and hard on the animal's 
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tongue and teeth. It lasts well on the 
range or in the feed lot. 


We also have the common granular 
coarse salt obtained by evaporation. of 
salt water. This type of salt is often 
ground fine and mixed with sulphur or 
other minerals, then pressed into blocks, 
making it easy to handle. This com. 
pressed salt containing sulphur is com- 
monly called sulphurized salt. However, 
it often becomes so hard that it is al- 
most impossible for a sheep to get | 
enough to satisfy its wants, and if it 
does the teeth are often broken and the 
tongue and lips lacerated, making it dif- 
ficult for the sheep to get its feed. This 
block salt lasts well and is quite easily 
handled and distributed; otherwise, it 
has no particular advantage over the 
rock salt and the common = granular 
coarse salt. 

Some claim that it is necessary to feed 
sulphur to sheep and that this is a good 
way to incorporate it with the salt. It 
is true that sulphur stimulates the fune- 
tion of the skin, but when fed in excess 
it causes a depression of nerves and 
muscles. Most of the sulphur used by 
the body is taken as a sulphate. Free 
sulphur is not acted on by the gastric 
juices of the stomach, but in the intes- 
tines it is to a small extent converted 
into soluble sulphide and further reduced 
to sulphurated hydrogen. This may en- 
ter the circulation, causing  ner- 
vous affections, superpurgation, and col- 
lapse. Sulphur exerts a mild mechanical 
irritation on the bowels, increasing peri- 
stalsis and secretion. One to two ounces 
is a medicinal dose for a sheep. 

Salt, however, is an essential constitu- 
ent of food and necessary to blood 
plasma. Animals deprived of salt suffer 
from anemia, general weakness, and 
odema. Salt should be kept constantly 
in the feed boxes of herbivorous ani- 
mals. Sheep seem to do best on the 
coarse granular salt used in boxes or on 
the ground. This grade of salt may not 
last as long as either the rock or the 
block salt, but sheep can get what they 
desire in a short time without injuring 
their teeth or mouth, and if kept before 
them all the time they do not take 
enough to hurt them. 
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Number of Stock Authorized for National Forests in 1922 


The maximum numbers of cattle and 
sheep that will be permitted on indi- 
vidual National Forests this year are 
shown below as received from Assist- 
ant Forester Barnes. Mr. Barnes also 
confirms the report that for this year 
no payment of grazing fees will be 
required until the stock is about to go 
on the Forest. At that time one-half 
of the season’s charges will be col- 
lected; the balance will be payable on 
December 1, and the Wool Grower un- 
derstands that no interest will be 
charged. 

The number of cattle is increased for 
29 Forests and decreased in 57 cases. 
Twenty-two Forests have an increase 
in sheep and sixty-two show a de- 
crease. The net result is a decrease 
of 3 per cent from the total number of 
cattle authorized in 1921 for the 143 
Forests, while in sheep there is a net 


decrease of 3.5 per cent. 


Commenting on the decreases, Mr. 


Barnes says: 

“It will be noted that there is a 
slight decrease from the number au- 
thorized for 1921. It is, however, more 
of a paper decrease than an actual one, 
due to the fact that we are reducing 
the number of sheep and cattle on a 
number of Forests where the estimates 
were increased during the war per- 
iod as a war measure. It is our be- 
lief that the revised figures more near- 
ly represent the actual carrying capac- 
ity of the different Forests than those 
of previous years. The only state in 
which the number of cattle and horses 
using the Forests has been increased 
is Colorado, where due to improved 
range management and growing de- 
mand, we have been able to increase 
the number of cattle to be grazed on 
several of our Forests.” 


Number of Steck Authorized for 1922 





District 1— 
Cattle Sheep 
Horses Goats 
IES ccccernen > 1,100 + 67,500 
Beartooth (5) — 5,055 — 38,600 
Beaverhead €B)  ereceresorereeeee Bt 275 — 99,200 
HLCFTOOE . cenceneyannet— 3,820 — 42,475 
Blackion * + 1,600 + 10,600 
Rat aa 2,400 40,000 
Clearwater 2. cence 250 — 41,250 









































Coeur d’Alene 1,000 + 16,000 
Custer (BC) raceme — 28,500 6,000 
(Sioux Division)— 
Deerlodge (5) cmerunumm— 18,790 — 40,100 
| Re eee 1,275 4,600 
Gallatin 2. ceccconeecerseiemeeeneeef 7,064 + 50,260 
Helena ... sven 17,160 53,700 
Jefferson (5) cevmmemmenf 21,325 —120,430 
KAT KS Uw. ceeseeeeeeersssenieeeetseees — 600 14,000 
MOGGORRE S65 csccstecscsinn 3,650 35,200 
Lewis & Clark . slain ..— 8,600 40,000 
LP; pe a Penne OE 850 — 35,000 
Madison (5) crmsnmn— 26,200 —131,400 
EMOOME an cccecicccnctsesennd — 8,955 + 8,115 
NECZPCTCE wnecccescsscesmenenenn—— 9,635 — 84,600 
Pemd Orie nnncccecrcnenee 820 25,600 
OOO ass. <ntcneresiinssinstioiasiasatls .— 2,600 — 27,500 
GG DOR ccrccaticssicaienc 450 32,000 
—206,624 —1,604,130 
District 2— 
Avanehe 66). cncsaseineus.), Jane 28,400 
Battlement (5C) .....+ 51,750 + 15,000 
Bighorn (5) ‘cai... wut 47,975 —119,600 
Black Hills (5c) ........— 30,000 — 6,700 
CochetOpa (5) cccccrccessee + 21,050 — 72,500 
COLOTAGO ne rensersssreseeneerrnen tf 22,850 + 12,150 
GUMMISOT (5) receeeerseseneeens — 37,525 — 55,400 
Harney (50)  nccnmnnneee 15,100 ab 
Hayden (BC)  ccencenconn + 17,550 —135,100 
Holy Cross (5) cwenenne- 27,7385 — 93,185 
LeAAVi]1e (5) ccvvvocesemneeeen 14,000 +115,850 
Medicine Bow (5) .....-+ 11,850 55,900 
pi pee Se 1,250 3,300 
MAM MeSOTE on ceeecesccccccssscenseere 2,000 hed 
Montezuma (5) cccsmu— 34,770 — 55,040 
PRION tao.“ asscticcicsectesrecirenenesd at. <a 
PiKO (5) ceeceerssesseeremmneneene— 19,300 + 27,800 
Rio Grande (5) nomen 24,300 —265,600 
ROWE COOP | anitnitecininies 0,800 88,520 
San Isabel (5) uu. -+ 16,260 21,800 
San Juan (5) nncccnareenneet 27,510 —191,150 
SHOShOne (5) ccc 13,660 — 177,300 
Uncompahgre (5) cnm«j(— 32,445 — 55,600 
pT |) eee + 14,500 — 50,700 
White River (5) ..... 43,300 42,550 
+576,030 —1,589,145 
District 3— 
Apache (5) ncncmunennen- 43,200 — 37,800 
CAPsON (58) ccm 14,450 —154,100 
Coconino (5) annawennane 47,900 — 81,857 
Coronado (5c) — 47,000 — 2,500 
COE TIED. scentccsregness we 35,220 — 4,250 
LG (See SORE ARES: we 54,500 —120,000 
Gila (5) ammo 51,900 — 10,200 
Lincoln (5) ensennnee— 30,000 + 18,475 
WanZond (5) cncccccmseeeec—— 11,500 63,000 
Prescott (5)> muna 55,890 — 62,625 
Santa Fe (5) + 16,094 — 97,825 
Sitgreaves (5s) — 8,050 — 48,000 
Tonto (5c) ww — 65,300 —- 100 
TuUusSayan (5) ccm — 25,050 — 72,500 
—506,054 —773,232 
District 4— 
Ashley (5) ........ 10,900 98,200 
Boten: | 48): \ wicca 6,300 132,000 
Bridger (5B) crcercnecsemmn—— 24,150 65,000 
CACHE) (5) creccnrsecerreeeeeen f 27,500. —113,400 
Caribou (5)  ncnmnmann—— 21,900 —280,000 
CRITI RF. tectensviernannins 8,500 — 80,000 
Dixie-Sevier (5) .u.0.--+ 16,400 — 76,500 
Fillmore (5c) — 18,250 28,600 
Fishlake (5) — 17,000 + 63,800 
Humboldt .. — 52,300 —262,000 
oe lh ce ee 2,500 115,000 
Kaidad 2. ccccmnmecneennen— 6,050 — 3,310 
La Sal (5) ........ — 22,100 — 29,000 









































Lemhi (5) 17,700 — 68,500 
ee —128,030 
Minidoka (5) 23,700 + 76,300 
Nevada (5) ...... — 6,100 50,000 
POOR CB) scents 7,500 122,500 
Powell-Sevier (5) ...........— 18,300 —103,000 
Salmon (5) cnnnccnccccemeee 13,800 78,000 
SA wtoothe (5) creecscsrranseeennes— - 10,400 —228,000 
Targhee (5)... — 34,600 —232,700 
OE, ce. senttbibinn + 20,000 iin 
Toiyabe (5)... — 17,200 — 23,600 
Vitter (5B) cmmmcrsimneneenen— 37,445 +195,650 
Wasatch (5) ccvessenscseemm— 11,735 + 65,275 
Weiser (5) nncnunumnmnnemt- 13,000 — 56,800 
WOME (5) crecccreccccceserere 14,800 —223,000 
—502,730 —2,998,165 
District 5— 
AMZCTES (FC) eccccreccomrsnreereere 4,100 nee 
Califormica (5) cceecccexrceense 7,600 — 49,000 
Cleveland (5) aceomscenseseeneer 1,800 — 3,600 
BGOradO (5) ccccccccrwmeeeeee 11,760 + 22,460 
TM YO (5B) cccreansermecsserorrrrrerneees— 7,960 — 42,600 
pa Be: ) Reece 9,750 — 15,500 
LaASSCN (5) cevssnesen 14,200 39,700 
MOdOC (5) ereenesscsoneecemes anne 42,600 87,250 
«MONO (5) cccmnreneeremmenec— 6,310 + 88,035 
Plumas (5)  nnccnens ume 16,800 76,500 
Santa Barbara (5) ....— 10,700 15,500 
Sequoia (56) mmnannene- 29,870 6,000 
Shasta (5) svsmecessssemmees— 10,100 — 34,000 
SiCTTA (5) ccensnem 18,175 - 35,300 
Stanislaus (5) .Vcpe\\- 20,450 + 23,400 
Tahoe (5) cncnrcnscrmemne—— 9,100 — 50,300 
Trinity: (6) <a... sinister — 24,600 
—234,275 —613,745 
District 6— 

Cascade (5) + 1,500 + 17,240 
Chelan (5s) 16,400 — 50,700 
COLUM Ia (5) crecsececeererereerene 1,700 18,600 
COLVILLE (5) nncccrsmnennnnene 10,500 50,900 
Crater (5)  nnsnnnnene 15,200 21,350 
Deschutes (5) mse 10,400 + 24,300 
Fremont (5) .... 13,000 + 85,000 
Malheur (5) cmnmnmenf- 35,500 — 90,000 
OCHOCO (5) ninnreieenmenmen— 20,000 + 90,000 
CRPRIIND ba = aahindincend 2,500 1,500 
CPemOn (BD) cncceniccistnnsiane 4,760 + 23,500 
Rainier (5) ncnmuneeneen— 6,700 — 51,000 
SAmtiam (5) caccccresserecssreeree— 275 — 15,900 
Siskiyou (5) cucu 8,350 — 1,400 
Siuslaw .. aac 1,450 7,000 
Snoqualmie .. alas 7,200 
Umatilla (5) 22,800 149,400 
UM pqua (5) svmmnseneneene— 1,730 + 12,100 
Wallowa (5) neem 25,980 — 65,000 
Washington 2 recccccenrenecew 250 8,000 
Wenatchee (55) nnn 700 58,000 
Whitman (5) ncecermnemen— 25,850 —150,000 
+220,545 —998,090 

Cattle Sheep 

Horses Goats 

Totals—1913 1,852,999 8,521,308 

1914 1,891,119 2,867,906 

1915 1,983,775 8,747,025 

1916 2,008,675 8,597,689 

1917 2,120,145 8,400,155 

1918 2,359,402 8,937,837 

1919 2,388,975 8,845,607 

1920 2,373,638 . 8,554,282 

1921 2,347,308 8,337,356 

1922 2,278,693 8,044,857 


Increase or. 
decrease in 
1922 over 1921—68,615 292,499 
+ or — indicates increase or decrease 

over 1921 figures. ‘ 
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‘With the State Associations: 


NEW MEXICO’S ANNUAL 
CONVENTION ~ 


Enthusiasm and fruitful discussions 
characterized the nineteenth convention 
of New Mexico Wool Growers at Albu- 
querque, March 16-17. Winter feed 
bills and short spring tallies are not the 
common subjects of sheepmen’s round- 
ups in New Mexico, as they have been 
in northern states during the past few 
months. Dry and short feed for lambing 
time, however, caused comment and con- 
cern. 

President Miller’s address was an able 
survey of problems and conditions. He 
presented an unsually able examination 
of possibilities and proposals for a more 
secure financial basis for sheep raising 
as affected by trade practices, state 
boards and commissions, legislatures, 
Federal bureaus, and by Congress. 

As at other meetings, the tax ques- 
tion was to the front. It was ably pre- 
sented by former Governor H. J. Hager- 
man, who argued most clearly and logi- 
cally for assessment valuation based 
upon the productive and earning capac- 
ity of property, whether ranch, mine, or 
mercantile enterprise. 





Grazing questions received consider- 
able attention. Stockmen are strongly in 
favor of the bill introduced by U. S. 
Senator Bursum, providing for the turn- 
ing over of all public lands in New Mex- 
ico to the state. Secretary Fall’s home 
state made a notable exception to the 
long list of objections to transferring 
the Forest Service to the Department of 
the Interior as recorded by other states. 
The resolution of endorsement of the 
proposed change came from a divided 
committee and was adopted by a close 
margin, but not without an animated 
ciscussison that included Forest Service 
matters, politics and other things as 
well. District Forester Pooler reviewed 
the past year’s work of the supervisors 
and rangers on the various forests of 
the third district. 

The predatory 


question is 
prominent in New Mexico. Opinion as 


animal 


to methods of control and extermination 
is divided, some favoring continuation of 
-ounties, but nearly all supporting the 
co-operative campaigns of trapping and 
poisoning as planned and directed by 
the U. S. Geological Survey. Joint ac- 
tion was arranged with the Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association for full 
study and recommendations by a special 
committee which is to report to the ex- 
ecutives of both organizations at their 
next meetings. 


Mr. A. J. Knollin was given an atten- 
tive hearing and the work of the Wool 
Growers’ Commission Company was en- 
dorsed by unanimous vote of the asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. H. L. Kent, newly elected presi- 
dent of the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts received cordial ap- 
proval of his plans for making that in- 
stitution contribute to education for good 
citizenship and efficiency in New Mex- 
ico agricultural industries. 

The convention voted a contribution 
of $500 from the association treasury ‘to 
go to the support of the work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association. Pres- 
ident Miller’s plan of enlarging’ and 
strengthening the association was ap- 
proved and work was begun by county 
committees to secure at least two hun- 
dred. members to pay annual dues of 


$25.00 each. 

Other resolutions adopted included a 
request for a test scouring plant at 
State College. 

Little wool contracting was reported, 
although buyers have been in the field. 
A large part of eastern New Mexico 
wools are regularly sold through the 
commission warehouse at Roswell. 
Flockmasters are favorable to expansion 
of this plan, and to employment of the 
best selling ability that is obtainable. 

Prager Miller was re-elected president 
of the association and M. B. Otero, vice- 
president. The following were elect- 
ed members of the executive commit- 
Carlsbad ; 
EL. 


tee: Frances G. Tracy, 


H. J. Hagerman, Roswell; 


Bursum, Socorro; E. M. Otero, Ip 
Lunas; Walter M. Connell, Albuquer. 
que; Louis IIfield, Albuquerque; Wm, 
R. Morley, Magdalena; David Far, 
Magdalena; W. S. Fullerton, Dati. 
Jaffa Miller, Roswell; Frank A. Hub 
bell, Albuquerque; T. E. Godding, AL 
buquerque; Charles Chadwick, Albu. 
querque; Bernardino Sedillo, Peralta; 
Chas. P. Herd, Magdalena, and J. M 
Barelia. 





THE MONTANA CONVENTION 


The Montana Wool Growers Asso 
ciation met in annual convention at 
Helena, March 18th, Vice President 
S. P. Wilson, presiding. 

The valuable work of the Montana 
Wool Acceptance Company during 
the last year was discussed by Mr, 
Thomas Marlow of Helena. Although 
the company did only a moderately 
large business last year, it was a very 
strong factor in stabilizing the price 
of wool within the state at a much 
better price than would otherwise 
have been secured, and the object of 
its organization was thus attained. 

Professor ‘C. N. Arnett of the Mon- 
tana State College explained the value 
of a system of marketing which gave 
the wool grower some information of 
the wool he produced and how this 
information could be used. 

Mr. A. T. Hibbard, secretary of the 
Montana Live Stock Finance Corpora 
tion, discussed the good work which 
his company has been doing in bring- 
ing relief to Montana stockmen. Since 
the organization of the company im 
early December $1,751,000 has been 
loaned through this company on oOvet 
200,000 head of sheep and 15,000 head 
of cattle. This money has been, loaned 
at AY% per cent. Mr. S. McKenna, 
the chairman of the board of directors 
of this corporation, stated that he was 
very optimistic about the sheep busi- 
ness and predicted a good future for it 

The report of the committee on maf 
keting and financing, as presented by 
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Chairman Reeder, urged that when- 
ever possible the wool grower be 
financed through his local banker, and 
in case this cannot be done, that the 
of unsold wools be arranged 
through the Montana, Acceptance 
Company or the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company of Chi- 
cago. They also recommended that 
the marketing be done through the latter 
organization, which sold one-sixth of 
Montana’s clip of last year in such a 
satisfactory manner. 







financing 










The committee on shearing and 
grading recommended that herders’ 
wages be $40 to $50 per month, depend- 
ing on the territory in which they were 
working and their ability. Offers to 
shear for 10c and board have been re- 
ceived within the state and this rate 
was accepted as being fair to both par- 
ties. 

The committee on taxation suggest- 
ed that the rates be as follows: Lambs, 
$5 or under; ewes, from two to five 
years of age, not to exceed $6, and 
older ewes not to exceed $4. Bucks 
not to exceed $10. These valuations 
are the same as those set by many of the 
assessors. It was also recommended 
that $6 per acre be set as the maximum 
valuation on the best grazing land and 
that other grazing lands should be 
taxed in proportion to their carrying 
capacity. 

Resolutions adopted included a re- 
quest for reduction of rents of — state 
lands, commendation of those in charge 
of the 1921 wool marketing and financ- 
ing plan, support of the National Wool 
Growers Association’s tariff work, and 
asked that a committee be appointed 
from the association to co-operate with 
the state game warden in framing a 
predatory animal control law for the 
consideration of the next legislative 
session. Congress was requested to 
impose an internal revenue tax of 15 
cents per pound upon shoddy and ar- 
rangements were perfected for circula- 
tion of a petition to initiate a bill for 
a state truth-in-fabrics law. 

The following trustee board was 
elected: C. H. Williams, Deer Lodge; 
M. T. Grande, Lennup; Samuel Phil- 
lips, Lewiston; E. O. Selway, Dillon; 
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G. M. Lewis, Manhattan; S. McKen- 
nan, Helena, and J. H. Carmichael, 
Augusta. 





CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ACTIVE IN ORGANIZATION 





California is making rapid progress 
in organization work and seems likely 
to become the strongest and most ef- 
fective of the state associations. [his 
progress has been greatly facilitated 
by the work of Secretary Wing, who 
is giving his full time and attention 
to matters of the association. 

Local support and increased mem- 
bership are being secured through nine 
subsidiary organizations covering the 
state. The last of these to be organ- 
ized and started off in working order 
is the Yolo, Colusa and Solaro Coun- 
ties’ branch. At the organization 
meeting held on April Ist, at Wood- 
land, with Mr. Frank Bullard presid- 
ing, the objects and purposes of the 
state and local associations were fully 
presented by Secretary Wing. He ex- 
plained that the local association had 
a work to do in such matters as buy- 
ing supplies, locating help, securing 
buyers for sheep, leasing of grazing 
lands, etc. On the other hand, the 
state association could best attend to 
questions of transportation facilities 
and rates, Forest Service considera- 
tions, the state ram sale, and the dis- 
tribution of market information. The 
state association in turn, as explained 
by Secretary Wing, is co-ordinated 
with the National Wool Growers: Asso- 
ciation in interstate and general pro- 
blems, such as the tariff, financial legis- 
lation, meat consumption, Forest Ser- 
vice policies and improvement in gen- 
eral marketing conditions and prices. 

President Ellenwood of the state 
association explained the history of 
sheepmen’s organizations leading. up 
to the present need of closer organiza- 
tion and co-operation to keep the wool 
growers’ industry in line with present 
business tendencies.. Following his 
talk, a large number of members join- 
ed the association. 

The need and advantages of co-oper- 
ation were forcibly presented by Mr. 
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J. H. Peterson of Dixon, who explain- 
ed the value of regional warehouses 
for the storage of wool with’ the logical 
outcome in a larger concentration for 
the state at San Francisco. 





LAMBING OUTLOOK UNFAVOR- 
ABLE IN NEVADA 





Outlook for lambing continues un- 
favorable. As the information comes 
in, it looks as if spring losses will be 
heavier than was anticipated. The most 
alarming reports come from the northern 
portions of the state. 

Wool buying is dead for the time 
being. Neither has anything been heard 
of in lamb contracting, though buyers 
reported at various points. The only 
recent sales reported are at the rate of 
$10 for a run of ewes, with the wool 
on, and bred to lamb this spring. Some 
yearling ewes with the wool off were 
sold lately for $6.50. The lamb market 
looks as if it will be strong. Offers of 
1l cents have been made, according to 
reports, in Nevada for fall lambs. It 
is also reported that some early lambs 
have been contracted in California at 
$7.50. | 

Wool buying has stopped right now, 
and it looks as though the estimate that 
75 per cent of our 1922 wool is contract- 
ed is about right. 

The weather outlook is a bit better 
recently. Green grass is said to be 
growing nicely on the desert, but when 
spring does finally get here, I am afraid 
that our losses are not going to be small. 
It has been a case of too much snow 
and too little feed, and mighty hard 
trailing. V. Metcalf. 

Reno, Nevada. 





LINCOLN COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS IN CONVENTION 





The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Lincoln County (Wyoming) Wool 
Growers Association was held at Coke- 
ville, March 31 and April Ist. Presi- 
dent J. D. Noblitt was in the chair. 
An attendance of nearly one hundred 
was fully occupied by three sessions of 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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WHO HAS RIGHT FIGURES ON 
SHODDY? 


That four-fifths of the material in 
the clothing worn by the people of the 
cold countries is reworked wool (vul- 
garly known as “shoddy”) is the state- 
ment which is attributed to Walter 
Bliss of the John T. Slack Company, of 
Springfield, Vermont, by the Commer- 
cial Bulletin, in a report of a speech he 
made to the students of the Lowell 
Textile School. 

Now, this does not seem to fit in 
with a statement on the consumption 
of shoddy in the United States, pub- 
lished by Paul T. Cherington, on page 
280, volume 40, of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, a quarterly of which he is 
the editor. Mr. Cherington held up 
to the scorn of his readers a statement 
made about two years ago by Howard 


E. Greene, secretary of the National ' 


Sheep and Wool Bureau, to the effect 
that in 1919 half a billion pounds of 
shoddy was thrown into the clothing 
market of this country. He gave sta- 
tistics to prove that there couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been more than 183,000,000 
pounds of shoddy consumed in this 
country in 1919 and that probably the 
amount used in the manufacture of 
clothing was not greatly in excess of 
86,000,000 pounds. 

According to the statistics published 
in Mr. Cherington’s bulletin, 637,000,- 
000 pounds of wool, exclusive of carpet 
wool, was retained for consumption in 
the United States in 1919. It seems 
fair to assume that 600,000,000 pounds 
of this wool was manufactured into 
clothing that year, that is to say, about 
300,000,000 pounds of scoured wool. If 
the proportion of shoddy to virgin wool 
is 4 to 1, as stated by Mr. Bliss, then 
the consumption of shoddy in this 
country in 1919 must have been four 
times 300,000,000, or 1,200,000,000 
pounds, a quantity more than twice as 
much as Mr. Greene’s estimate of half 
a billion that was held up to scorn by 
Mr. Cherington. 

Of course, it is possible that the 
people of this country may not be get- 
ting their share of the shoddy in the 
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world, or it may be that Mr. Bliss 
over-estimated the proportion of 
shoddy in the clothing of the world, or 
even that Mr. Cherington under-esti- 
mated the amount of shoddy used in 
the United States. 

Mr. Cherington accused Mr. Greene 
of over-stating the consumption of 
shoddy in order to make propaganda 
for the French-Capper Truth in Fabric 
Bill. Will he ascribe to the same mo- 
tive the suggestion of Mr. Bliss that 
the consumption of shoddy is much 
greater than Mr. Green’s derided esti- 
mate? This question is interesting be- 
cause the textile directories show that 
the firm with which Mr. Bliss is con- 
nected, namely the John T. Slack Com- 
pany of Springfield, Vermont, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of shoddy. 

J. A. Hill. 





SHEEP EVENTS AND CONDITIONS 
IN WASHINGTON 


The spring has been very backward, 
the snow lying on the ground much later 
than usual and as a consequence the 
grass has come up slowly. Shed 
lambing is all over. There is a 
good percentage of lambs that should 
do well from now on, as_ there 
is plenty of moisture in the ground 
and grass should be plentiful. Feed 
has been cheap all winter and the 
wool clip will probably be better than 
the average, due to the fact that most 
of the sheep have been fed during the 
winter. Some wool was contracted up 
to as high as 26%4c. Some offers have 
been made up to 28c, but by 
far the greater part of Washington wool 
is yet in the grower’s hands. Not much 
shearing has been done, but what has 
been or is now being done is at 12%c 
per head for machine work, where the 
shearers furnish the machines. We un- 
derstand that a contract has been made 
at one plant in the Yakima country 
whereby the shearer will furnish ma- 
chines, board the men and do all the 
work for 15c per head. 

As much as llc has been offered for 
sheared lambs. A few concerns have 
had representatives in the state offering 
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to contract lambs for fall delivery , 
from 7%4c to 8'4c, but very few of th 
sheepmen have sold. 

Our Washington Wool Growers 4 
sociation made arrangements for the » 
sessment of breeding ewes at $6.00 py 
head and other classes of sheep at $4) 
This is full value, and it is just cut) 
two before the levy is made. The » 
sociation has also got the railroads » 
re-establish summer grazing rate 
which, while not satisfactory and 
nearly so good as they should be, ap 
better to some extent than we have fal 
heretofore. Prevailing wages for heri. 
ers are $50.00 per month. 

Spokane, Wash. R. A. Balch 





FEEDING LAMBED EWES IN 
TEXAS 


Conditions this spring are unusually 
severe on the sheepman, owing to the 
protracted drouth and short range re 
sulting therefrom. Lambing is m 
now and the present indications are 
for about a half crop; our sheepmet 
are lambing on the range and feeding 
corn or cake in an effort to bring the 
ewes into condition to where they wil 
have milk for the lambs. We woul 
appreciate a line through the column 
of your journal giving authentic it 
formation regarding the better feed 
for the ewe on the range during lamb 
ing time; that is, which is the better 
to feed for milk, shelled corn or cotton 
seed cake? 

Shearing will be late this spring, # 
most of the sheepmen will lamb belfort 
shearing, which will put the shearing 
Our 


people are looking for good prices { 


season during May and June. 


their wool and it will be necessafy 


that they receive a high price. Whert 
the rain did fell the ranchmen will & 
greatly benefited, as it filled all th 
tanks and will provide ample wate 
and start the feed. j.& 


Fort Stockton, Texas. 

[The Wool Grower would be glad to hei 
from those who have used either corn # 
cottonseed cake for ewes lambing on tit 
range. ] 
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The Growth of Eastern Lamb Slaughtering — 
Eastern Orders a Big Factor in Chicago Prices 


Eastern lamb eaters are fastidious; 
they demand fresh killed meat. Packers 
had an opportunity to realize this last 
year when they tested the palate of the 
consumer for the New Zealand frozen 
article. It was this discriminating ap- 
petite that was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the high winter market for 
live muttons. The big packers are nat- 
urally interested in distributing Western 
dressed product, the handling of which 
is economic, and during the season when 
Eastern markets are bare of live lambs, 
such communities as Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia would see little fresh 
killed stuff unless the aforesaid con- 
sumer insisted upon it and was willing 
to pay a premium. Beef does not deter- 
ate, in fact a considerable element pre- 
fers the kind that has “hung”. until a 
growth of “whiskers” has developed, but 
the fresher lamb can be placed before 
the consumer the more popular it is. 
Many retailers at Atlantic coast points 
refuse to handle Western dressed lamb 
on the ground that it does not “stand 
up.” This discrimination does not ap- 
ply. to mature mutton, which is less 
perishable and is consumed largely by 
hotels, restaurants, clubs and steamboats, 
involving less handling and better care. 

In recent years discrimination against 
Western dressed and frozen lamb at 
Atlantic seaboard markets has become 
emphatic. This is reflected in growing 
competition by smaller killers, in dis- 
tinction to the few big packers for a 
share of the crop, putting the live mar- 
ket on a highly positive basis. During 
the summer and fall period when Jer- 
sey City, Buffalo, Pittsburg and other 
Eastern markets are more or less glutted 
with native lambs this competition is 
less apparent, as it does not concentrate 
at Chicago. Whenever 20 per cent or 
more of the daily supply gets the ben- 
efit of such competition at Chicago, the 
recognized basing market, packers lose 
control of the price making function, a 
condition responsible for the somewhat 
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phenomenal and wholly unexpected ad- 
vance from an $8.50 to a $16 basis 
during the November to February pe- 
riod. This competition has been pro- 
moted by the facility with which the 
owner of a small plant is able to handle 
lambs, pelts being readily salable and 
other by-products cutting little figure in 
the conversion operation. 

Scores of killers in a small way are 
engaged in this business. During the 
war the big packer cultivated big busi- 
ness; his smaller competitor catered to 
the trade and, what is more, the latter 
is holding the vantage ground acquired 
during that period. Of this he has 
made an unqualified demonstration dur- 
ing the past winter, outbidding packers 
for the pick of the crop and setting a 
lively pace during the bull campaign. 
Commission men have found cultivation 
of this business highly profitable, one 
house at Chicago having at intervals 
figured as the heaviest purchaser on the 
market. How this house has developed 
its order business is indicated by the 
fact that in January, 1920, it shipped 
only 166 loads to Eastern killers; last 
year it handled 245 loads, this year 
raising it to 346 loads. Other houses 
have purchased on a smaller scale, but, 
between them, order buyers have made 
the market all winter. 

Statistics bearing on this matter are 
illuminating, showing as they do the 
steady increase in demand for fresh 
killed lamb. Last year, the three prin- 
cipal lamb consuming centers of the 
United States—Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia—with a population, includ- 


ing environs, of approximately 10,00,000 
people, handled 5,259,550 carcasses, of 
which 3,022,724 were fresh killed. In 
1920 they absorbed 4,241,775 carcasses, 
of which 2,279,524 were fresh killed. 
The same markets consumed 517,431 
mutton carcasses in 1921, of which only 
427 were fresh killed, against 583,768, 
of which 1,066 were fresh killed in 1920; 

The table gives the detail of East- 
ern lamb slaughter in carcasses 
for 1921 and 1920 at the three principal 
points, Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia: 

These figures demonstrate the increas- 
ing popularity of fresh killed lamb, a 
popularity that has been augmented by 
activity on the part of small killers and ~ 
order buyers, always on the alert to in- 
crease volume and in possession of a 
distinct advantage over the big packer 
in the vending process, in which the 
element of personality figures strongly. 

Chicago output figures furnish added 
proof of the development of this phase 
of lamb trade. In 1920 only 7% per 
cent of the lambs sold on that market 
for slaughter purposes went to Eastern 
killers; last year this percentage was 
increased to 17% per cent. Last De- 
cember, when the boom in the lamb 
market was gaining headway and con- 
fident prediction was made that choice 
lamb would go to a $14 basis, order buy- 
ers took over 30 per cent of the re- 
ceipts, following it up by absorbing 29 
per cent in January, 1922, compared 
with little over 7 per cent.in January, 
1920, and 21% per cent in January, 
1921. The following statistical state- 


SLAUGHTER AT EASTERN POINTS. 


1921 


684,763 
391,014 


Western Dressed 
Local slaughter 








New York 
1921 
1,160,250 
2,220,955 


1920 
1,002,378 
1,669,841 


Boston 
1920 


661,132 
262,563 








Total 
Increase OF DeOCTEAse ercnsccsss 





Western Dressed 
Local slaughter 








1,075,777 
+152,082 


391,813 
410,755 


923,695 3,381,206 2,702,219 
+678,987 
Total Three Markets 
2,236,826 1,962,251 


3,022,724 2,279,524 


Philadelphia 
298,741 
317,120 








Total 
Increase or December 





802,568 
+186,707 


5,259,550 4,241,775 
+1,017,775 


615,861 
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ment of shipments from the Chicago 
market. shows that in 1921 the relative 
positions of the feeder and slaughter 
movements were reversed. In 1920 
feeders took 898,703 and Eastern kill- 
ers 303,445 on that market; in 1921 
feeders bought only 520,999 and East- 
ern killers 830,754: 

Naturally it is a December to April 
trade. Southern lambs begin moving to 
Eastern slaughter points in May and 
later in the season the Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia farm crop dominates 
the situation.. Later in the fall Canadian 
killers throw dressed lamb into the New 
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and wooled stock this season, Eastern 
order buyers refusing to consider. thé 
shorn delegation, otherwise it would not 
have been a $13 market for shorn and 
$16 trade on fleece goods. 

Even with present rail facilities lamb 
deteriorates on the trip from Western 
slaughter points to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Time and additional handling 
are the adverse factors. It is a meat 
that does not “hang” well, consequently, 
dealers are anxious to acquire it in the 
freshest possible condition and dispose 
of it without delay. 

“T never get a kick on lamb when it 


Chicago Market Receipts, Shipments to Feeders and for Slaughter 


1920— 
January 
February 284,164 
March 223,493 
April 177,591 
May 226,440 
June 277,346 
July 373,088 
August 462,230 
September 488,787 
October 427,403 
November 438,153 
December 336,567 


289,975 






































Pet. East- 
Shipped for ern Ship- 


Total Feeder Eastern ments to 


Receipts Shipments Movement Slaughter Receipts 


66,626 45,669 
58,946 31,441 
50,988 19,742 
36,751 8,331 
52,985 15,517 
39,987 27,516 
87,397 71,654 15,743 

153,628 138,614 15,014 

184,737 175,301 9,436 

192,016 171,323 21,693 

167,547 144,694 22,843 

109,540 48,901 60,639 


20,957 
27,505 
31,246 
28,420 
37,468 
12,471 
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1921— 
January 
February 342,451 
March 429,637 
April 365,256 
May 329,761 
June 329,741 
July 273,200 
August 439,733 
September 534,556 
October 541,676 
November 395,042 
December 344,681 


408,674 






































1,202,148 898,703 303,445 
114,098 
99,964 12,060 
125,131 10,481 
115,402 5,510 
74,657 6,136 

' 30,368 14,596 
36,789 10,054 
96,507 46,085 
216,926 140,834 
179,157 143,412 
132,281 90,319 
130,473 25,555 


15,957 98,141 
87,904 
114,650 
109,892 
68,521 
15,772 
26,735 
50,422 
76,092 
35,745 
41,962 
104,918 
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England market in large quantities, this 
stuff having a distinct advantage over 
Western dressed product in the matter 
of time and distance. In recent years 
Eastern killérs have increased their pro- 
portion of Kentucky and Tennessee 
lambs, developing competition on the 
supply from that quarter, the value of 
which was determined by the big pack- 
ers ten years ago. 

Competition by Eastern butchers has 
forced the big packers to adopt their 
tactics. They are sending long cara- 
vans of live lambs to the Atlantic sea- 
board and diminishing Western slaugh- 
ter to that extent. Another manifesta- 
tion is the wide spread between shorn 
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1,351,753 830,754 


is fresh,” said a Boston dealer who 
handles 500 carcasses weekly. “We are 
willing to pay 30 cents per pound for 
this kind of meat, as we can charge our 
customers good prices and give satis- 
faction. In Boston the trade has be- 
come educated to the salesmen stressing 
the fact that lamb is fresh killed. It 
looks better and must taste better, as 
once a customer understands the differ- 
ence, fresh stuff is insisted on.” 

What influence this trade has had on 
winter prices must be left to conjecture. 
John Clay asserts that it made the mar- 
ket subsequent to November when the 
East ran out of live lambs. 

“If you figure it out day by day you 


520,999 
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will realize that order buyers put 
every 15 to 25 cents that marked th 
upward trend. They began when goo 
lambs were selling at $8.75 per hundred. 
weight in Chicago, were Johnny-on-the. 
spot in cleaning up the best lambs righ 
along, and when there were bare) 
enough to go around, did not haggle 
over the price, whereas the big packey 
fought the upward movement persist. 
ently, but abortively. Had shipper 
dropped out of the game at any tim 
a reaction would have been inevitable 
I do not criticise the packers for their 
policy ; on the contrary it was good busi 
ness on their part. I have always con 
tended that the market is on a competi. 
tive basis, governed by the law of supply 
and demand; in this instance supply wa 
not in excess of demand and competi. 
tion was augmented to such an extent 
that we have had a phenomenal market, 
As to what would have happened had 
the Eastern killer been a less prominent 
factor, I am not prepared to say, but it 
is a logical inference that prices would 
not have attained anything like the pres 
ent level.” 

The gratifying phase of this develop 
ment is that it practically excludes for 
eign frozen lamb from American com 
sumptive channels. It also suggests the 
advisability of developing local consump- 
tion by every possible means. If the 
per capita consumption of this mea 
could be increased all over the country 
to anywhere near present Eastern dt 
mand, the industry would be placed 
on a stable and prosperous basis. West- 
ern lamb raisers are seriously hand: 
capped by remote markets for an & 
tremely perishable article that deter 
iorates not only by transportation, but 
with excessive handling. A butcher 
selling fresh dressed lamb eliminates 
the item of risk due to spoilage which 
must always be reckoned with by the 
packer transporting his dressed pre 
duct 1,000 to 2,000 miles to his outlet 
Beef may be salvaged by the corning 
process, or converted into sausage 
meat; deteriorated and tainted lamb 
goes to the chain store or the render 
ing tank. 
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AUSTRALIAN AND 
ZEALAND NEWS 


(By A. C Mills.) 
Melbourne, Victoria, February 18th. 
Affairs in the sheep raising world in 


NEW 


these parts have improved wonderfully 
the last couple of months. Breeders had 
a bad time during the greater portion 
of 1921, and it must be few that came 
through with a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. However, that is 
over now and there seems to be a good 
chance of picking up this year. ‘The 
improved outlook dates from the. middle 
of December, when wool and frozen 
mutton and lamb commenced to firm. 


The December wool sales in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were marked 
by keenness and an all round moderate 
advance in values. It was reserved for 
the January series, though, to indicate 
the true strength of the market. The 
buying was extraordinarily brisk in all 
centers (there are about twenty in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand that have 
monthly or bi-monthly auctions of wool) 
and the sale rooms looked and sounded 
much as they used to in the pre-war 
days. Compared with December all Me- 
rinos, comebacks and. the finer grades 
of cross-breds were up to 20 per cent 
dearer and in some cases, notably pieces 
and brokens, even more. Coarse cross- 
breds, which in the past had been more 
or less a drug on the market, were read- 
ily absorbed at prices showing an ad- 
vance of 7% to 10 per cent. 


A feature of the January, also Febru- 
ary sales, was the strength of the Amer- 
ican demand. It came as something of 
a surprise, as during the latter part of 
last year buying on account of the 
United States had been restricted, as- 
sumably pending receipt of definite in- 
formation as to when the amended tariff 
would come into force. That is not 
known for certain yet, but evidently the 
trade could not wait. The February 
sales, as far as they have gone, have 
not been as firm as January, although 
there is really little to complain about. 
Brokers’ reports on values are rather 
conflicting. The pessimistic say that 
choicest grades are down 10 per cent 
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or more, and that any other change 
is in buyer’s favor. The, more cau- 
tious report that limits ‘are being 
strictly adehered to, and that there 
is an apparent absence of the “buy at 
best” class of order, which was a ma- 
terial factor in putting prices at the 
level at which the previous series closed. 
Nearly all brokers agree that lambs’ wool 
of all descriptions is firm. Faulty and 
low cross-breds advanced slightly at the 
beginning of the month, but have since 
fallen away to the January level, or per- 
haps lower. 

The great surprise of the last two 
months has been the sharp rise in frozen 
lamb and mutton values on the British 
markets. Best Australian carcasses 
that on the 1Uth of December were only 
fetching 12c per pound, jumped to 20%4c 
on February 11th. During the same 
period mutton advanced from 9'%c to 
13%4c. New Zealand Canterbury lamb, 
which is usually worth 2 to 3c more 
than Australian, rose from 15%4c on De- 
cember 10th to 21%c on the 11th of 
this month, and Canterbury mutton from 
11%c to 15%c.. The real why and 
wherefore of this phenomenal apprecia- 
tion is even now not definitely known in 
Australia. It appears that stocks in cold 
storage in Great Britain were found to 
be much smaller than generally esti- 
mated, but there is no doubt that the 
proposal to establish a meat pool to con- 
trol the export and oversea sale of New 
Zealand meat, of which more later, was 
a prime cause. 

The direct effect of the boost in wool 
and frozen meat has been a most satis- 
factory rise in sheep and lamb values. 
Here in Australia fat lambs have ad- 
vanced from $3.85 to $5.25 a head since 
the beginning of the year, and cross- 
bred wethers from $4 to $5.25. The 
rise in New Zealand, where, as pre- 
viously remarked, the meat has a greater 
value for export purposes, has been 
greater. Canterbury lambs, that. at’ the 
beginning of the year were only fetching 
$4.80, were, when the last mail left, 
worth $6.70, and ordinary fat ,wethers 
had gone from $4.70 to $5.75. The ad- 
vance in stores and breeders in both 
countries has been proportionate. These 
figures show how dependent the live- 
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stock industry is on the frozen meat ex- 
port trade, for it is certain that the boost 
in wool alone could never have put’ stock 
prices up to the above extent. 

The lamb export -season:in Australia 
is pretty nearly finished. Practically ‘all 
the packing houses had arranged to close 
down at the end of the year,:but the im- 
proved market prospects caused a num- 
ber in the south to reopen after the hol- 
idays. They are mostly still. going, but 
the supply of suitable weights js rapidly 
diminishing. Heavy lambs are not 
wanted on the English market this sea- 
son. Probably some of the freezers will 
switch onto mutton shortly if the mar- 
ket holds. 

New Zealand packers are working full 
time, about nine-tenths of the killings 
being lambs. Prices at the commmence- 
ment of the season, early in December, 
were on the basis of 9c per pound on 
foot, for lambs, 4c for wethers and 2c 
for ewes. Since then lambs have gone to 
16c in Canterbury for the choicest light- 
weights and wethers to about 8c a 
pound—solid prices for these days when 
we are taught to look for deflation. 


The New Zealand government con- 
ceived the idea of an export meat pool 
when the outlook for the frozen meat 
trade was at its blackest, the end of No- 
vember. At that time it looked as if 
the smaller co-operative packing com- 
panies, which are mainly owned by farm- 
ers, would not be able to operate. There 
were no forward buyers for meat and 
the banks were shy of advancing money 
to finance purchases, or to farmers who 
wanted to kill and consign on their own 
account. The proposal was that the 
meat should go into a pool as soon as it 
entered the freezing chamber. The con- 
trol was to be vested in a board, con- 
sisting’of producers and government of- 
ficials, which was to be given discre-. 
tionary powers to determine the quan- 
tity to be exported at any given time 
and arrange sales oversea. The gov- 
ernment was to guarantee advances 
against the meat, amount unspecified, 
but generally thought to be 75 per cent 
of its probable value. I cannot say 
whether this scheme has been included 
in its entirety in the bill that has just 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Crowding the Market 


It has been a maxim with most suc- 
cessful business men that the time to 
sell is when some one wants to buy. 
On the other hand the same men have 
preferred to delay their buying until 
sellers are anxious. There is a sen- 
sible middle ground of “live and let 
live” policy for both buyers and sell- 
ers. 

Some wool growers have of late 
shown great anxiety to effect sales. 
In fact, their over-anxiety has been to 
the material advantage of the buying 
element. In late weeks bids for con- 
tracts on a number of large pools in 
Utah, Wyoming and Idaho have been 
called for in face of the fact that man- 
ufacturers were not in position to buy 
freely. The dealer is the only one who 
could buy and to be safe he must oper- 


ate low enough to make the chances: 


for later profitable sale all in his favor. 


It is to be said that growers must 
have money and are not situated or 
financed to hold their clips until the 
mills can use them. If such must al- 
ways be the case then growers must 
always receive the price fixed by dump- 
ing on an unready market. Specula- 
tion is forced by such tactics and so 
long as no other plan is employed 
there is no basis for complaint as to 
the toll taken by the wool dealer. 

Whatever may be said in justifica- 
tion of dumping shorn wools there can 
be no defence of growers’ efforts to 
force business in wools still on the 
sheep’s back. If the buyer is anxious 
to do business that way and the grower 
is competent to outguess him upon 
prices at shearing time, well and good. 
But many will doubt whether such a 
case ever can arise. But to urge bid- 
ding on unshorn wools at a time when 
buyers have announced a halt means 
injury to every wool grower. 

With the aid of their bankers, the 
growers of Montana and Utah last 
year demonstrated that dumping can 
be avoided and that it means great 
financial gain to those who placed their 


EDITORIAL DISC USSION | 


clips with the growers’ organizations 
formed in those states to control dis. 
tribution and sales. 


The Mill Strike 


Woolen mill employees in Massachu- 
setts and other New England States 
are on strike in resistance to an an- 
nounced cut in wages. The American 
Woolen Company and some other con- 
cerns not making reductions are not 
affected. The trouble began in Rhode 
Island ‘cotton mills and has extended 
to many of the mill towns with some 
violence at Lawrence. 

These employees stood a cut in 1920, 
of 22 per cent from peak of war time, 
which left wages at about double what 
was paid in 1914. While the clothing 
trade has gone on under cost figures 
based on that level the garment manu- 
facturers have experienced a demand 
from retailers for suits that can be 
sold at still lower figures. Wage cuts 
in clothing factories precipitated trou- 
ble in that quarter. An agreement has 
just been reached between operators 
and 40,000 union employees in Chicago 
which includes a 10 per cent wage re- 
duction and is éxpected to result in 
greater production per employee. It 
is expected that a similar result will 
follow in Rochester and New York. 

The garment manufacturers demand 
for lower cloth prices brought the 
woolen mill situation to a focus, 
though it has been known for some 
time that readjustment was due. This 
wage cut announcement comes at a 
logical time. Orders are now due to 
be booked for heavier weight cloths to 
be made up for next fall and winter. 
Lower prices are essential and the 
wages matter must be settled before it 
can be known on what price basis it is 


possible to make contracts for deliv- 


eries of cloth. With this accomplished 
the way will be clear for a normal 
volume of business from the wool 
grower to the retail clothing store. The 
existing situation may delay activity 
in shorn wool trade but the facts of 
supply are favorable to the wool owner 
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and there are good prospects for de- 


mand. 


The Wool Duty 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
taken its final vote on the wool sched- 
ule of the tariff bill. 
asked to adopt a clean content duty of 


Senators will be 


33 cents per pound without ad valorem 
restriction. The entire bill was pre- 
sented on April 11. The foreign treat- 
ies have been disposed of and it is 
being urged that the tariff bill he 
completed before the soldier bonus 
measure is introduced. Such a course 
will really be necessary as the two 
bills are considered by the same com- 
mittee which must finish the tariff 
measure before considering the bonus. 

In case the Senate committee’s wool 
schedule is adopted it will be left to 
the conference representatives of the 
two branches of Congress to adjust 
the difference between the 25 cents and 
33 cents proposals and to come to 
agreement upon the house suggestion 
of a 35 per cent ad varolem restric- 
tion. It is natural that manufacturers 
should wish to see the question dis- 
posed before making extensive pur- 
chases, but there is the slightest of 
prospects for a final action that will 
call for any lowering of current prices. 


The Senate schedule proposes to 
remedy the abuse of importing wools 
used for clothing under the name of 
carpet wools and thereby evading duty, 
by a provision for return of duty paid 
upon proof that wools have been man- 
ufactured into carpets. 

Labelling Shoddy 

One of the strongest arguments ad- 
vanced by opponents of the fabric-lab- 
eling legislation has been that a knowl- 
edge of the proportion of shoddy con- 
tained in a fabric is a very incomplete 
guide to value or serviceability. Some 
members of Congress have had sincere 
difficulties on this point. It has been 
made to appear that the public would 
be willing to pay for clothing alto- 
gether on the basis of the proportion 
of virgin wool shown by the label, as 
specified in the French-Capper bill. 
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The fact of the matter is that the 
amount of shoddy contained is only 
one of the factors to be considered in 
estimating the value of a fabric... In 
some cases where a large amount of 
the shortest and most inferior shoddy 
is used, no other feature of workman- 
ship can suffice to make a first-class 
article. The large majority of pur- 
chasers have no means of learning how 
to detect the presence of shoddy. It 
may be true that a very low price on 
a fabric of desirable weight and at- 
tractive price should excite suspicion 
as to its real make-up. A good deal 
of the damage is done, however, in 
cases where such a fabric is offered at 
a price that would indicate real value. 

The proposed legislation does not 
give all the information needed to re- 
veal the true worth of fabrics or gar- 
ments which would bear the label as 
proposed. It is not correct to suggest 
or infer that the labeling of the shoddy 
content would be considered as a prin- 
cipal guide to be followed, by the pur- 
chasing public. Such matters as twists 
of yarn, number of threads per inch, 
finish, etc., can be judged by any one 
sufficiently interested to compare two 
fabrics or garments of widely different 
values. The shoddy content, however, 
can not be determined, nor always sus- 
pected by even the better informed 
buyers. As generally used, it is an 
adulteration. Protection of the pub- 
lic against misrepresentation in mat- 
ters where it can not protect itself, 
can by no means be considered as a 
paternal undertaking, nor as an undue 
injection of Government into business. 
While there may be differences in 
grades of shoddies, the line of distinc- 
tion can be drawn at only one place. 
When wool has been made into fabric, 
worn, and again worked into cloth, it 
is no longer virgin wool. It is then 
shoddy. Since so much of the shoddy 
used is so inferior and altogether de- 
ceptive to the public, all shoddy should 
be shown for what it is. The fabrics 
in which the better class or smaller 
amounts of shoddy is used can stand 
upon their merits in other respects. The 
public will know that it is not being de- 
ceived and will appraise them fairly. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT EXONER- 
ATES RETAIL BUTCHER 


The high cost of distribution has for 
long been considered the cause of high 
prices charged by the retailers of meat. 
Stockraisers have been confronted with 
a declining rate of meat consumption 
to all appearances due to the high 
prices charged the consumer. 

Except for freight rates, the ex- 
pense of distributoin up to the time 
the carcass or wholesale cut is deliv- 
ered at the retailer’s place of business 
has appeared to be reasonable. The 
retailer’s margin was believed to be 
unreasonable, not because of swollen 
net profits but because of large selling 
margin occasioned by the way the busi- 
ness is conducted. Because of this 
fact the producers’ market was shrink- 
ing. Further material reduction in cost 
of production and wholesale distribu- 
tion was not possible. In order, there- 
fore, to protect themselves, producers 
have been striving to secure lower 
prices to consumers by economy in re- 
tailing. 

It must be confessed that the only 
tangible proposal, that of retailing by 
the packers, is more theoretical than 
practical. One practical step has been 
taken in the setting up of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board to encour- 
age consumption by informing consum- 
ers upon the real value of meat and 
reducing the cost of getting meat to 
the homes. 

Now comes the preliminary report 
of the Survey of the Retail Meat Trade 
as conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report 
is based upon figures collected in 1919 
from 406 individual markets and chain 
stores. Instead of the forty to fifty 
per cent gross profit which was ordin- 
arily supposed to be required under the 
present system the report shows that 
the average of retail prices over whole- 
sale cost is 23.2 per cent. This is based 
upon all phases and class of retailing 
meat including the handling of cured 
meats. The net profit is given as 2.82 
per cent. 

If these figures are correct there is 
no relief to be looked for through im- 
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provements in retailing. A profit of 
23 per cent of cost is no more than 
is regularly taken upon the handling 
of non-perishable merchandise. It is 
less than is ordinarily considered to 
be necessary by clothing and shoe mer- 
chants. But the Wool Grower is not 
inclined to accept the findings of the 
preliminary report. We realize fully 
the danger of pre-judging surveys or 
investigations, but the conclusions as 
published are so strongly at variance 
with competent opinion and results of 
numerous less comprehensive studies 
that we must at least await the pub- 
lication of the final report. 

This seems to be necessary in view 
of the figures shown in another sec- 
tion of the report which shows the re- 
lation between wholdsale and retail 
prices of beef. In this case the retail 
prices are derived from consideration 
of shop selling rates on sirloin and 
round steak, rib and chuck roast, and 
plate beef. The average increase of 
these figures over the price of carcass 
or side beef is shown to be 13.47 cents. 
The wholesale cost is given as 15.5 
cents, making the average retail price 
of these five cuts 87 per cent greater 
than cost. 

Producers of meat stock make no 
accusations. They have not claimed 
that the retailers become unfairly well 
off. But they have claimed, and do now 
claim, that the expense that intervenes 
between the packing house and the 
kitchen is so high that it injures both 
consumers and producers. The De- 
partment’s complete report will be 
awaited with great interest. 





LIVE STOCK COMMISSION HOUSE 
AFFAIRS 





Hearings on appeal from the Federal 
district court’s decision in favor of the 
constitutionality of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act were begun before the 
Supreme court on March 20. The 
argument of the appellants is that the 
buying and selling of live stock in the 
Chicago Stock Yards is not interstate 
commerce and therefore not subject to 
any form of Federal control. 

The hearings upon the case brought 
by Secretary Wallace against members 
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of the St. Louis Exchange who had at- 
tempted to prevent trading with hou- 
ses not holding exchange membership 
has been postponed. 

The new co-operative house at Chi- 
cago is to be opened soon. Arrange- 
ments are in charge of F. M. Simpson 
who is on leave of absence from the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. Mr. 
Simpson has had considerable experi- 
ence in actual stock yards business at 
Denver and at other points while he 
was connected with the live stock 
branch of the Bureau of Markets. The 
Indianapolis house is to open April 15 
and Peoria will follow. A separate 
board governs each house. The entire 
undertaking is directed by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion, an independent organization, but 
which was created upon recommenda- 
tion of the committee of fifteen select- 
ed by the National Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS OF 
SHEEP AT NINE MARKETS 


Supply of live mutton at the prin- 
cipal markets for the first three months 
of 1922 was heavier than the trade ex- 
pected, although nearly 12 per cent less. 
than the corresponding period last 
year. This was due to an influx of 
Texas drouth refugees and speculative 
feeding operations. The big decrease 
has been at Chicago; the principal gain 
at Denver due to a disposition on the 
part of Colorado feeders to sell at 
home, letting packers assume respon- 
sibility for transportation to slaughter 
points. The feeder movement although 
small in volume showed a material in- 
crease over the same period last year. 

Figures compiled from official’ rec- 
ords for March and three months’ per- 
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THE KLAMATH WOOL GROWERS 
OPPOSE PARK EXTENSION 


The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the last convention of the Klam- 
ath Wool Growers. Association : 


Whereas, a bill is now pending before 
Congress to extend the boundaries of Crater 
Lake National Park so as to include Dia. 
mond Lake and a large area of land. in 
the vicinity of said lake; the said area is 
now under the supervision of the Bureay 
of Forestry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and open to the public for the 
fullest use and enjoyment of tourists who 
can freely come and go and fish in the 
lake and the nearby streams, the ripe tim- 
ber which should be sold can be sold under 
the rules and regulations of the Forest Ser- 
vice, and the power possibilities of the wa- 
ters leaving the lake may be fully devel- 
oped without in any way marring the beauty 
or interfering with the enjoyment of the 
scenery and fishing in said lake; 

And whereas, the said Diamond Lake area 
does now support large bands of live stock 
which are becoming fewer and fewer each 
year in the United States, and if included 
in the National Park this area could not 
be used for the grazing of live stock but only 
as a breeding ground for timber wolves and 
other predatory animals, such as the bob- 
cat and the coyote, and the area of avail- 
able grazing land is becoming less and less 
each year; 

And whereas, we believe the United States 
Bureau of Foresty to be one of the most 
efficient organizations in the Federal goy- 
ernment operating in the State of Oregon, 
and is head and shoulders above some of 
the bureaus of the Interior Department with 
which we are directly familiar in this vic- 
inity, we would prefer to see this area under 
the jurisdiction of the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture rather than in 
the Department of the Interior. 


Therefore, be it resolved by the Klan: 
ath Wool Growers Association that we most 
urgently request our Senators and Congress- 
men and the appointive officers of the Gov- 
ernment having to do with this subject and 
who should be responsible to the popular 
will, that they see to it that this area of 
land be permitted to remain under the jur- 
isdiction and control of the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, and we are opposed 
to seeing it placed in cold storage so that 
its grazing, timber and power development 
values will be forever tied up beyond the 
possibility of use by our citizens. 











‘ J. H. Carnahan, Secretary. 
iods, follow: Merrill, Oregon. 
Three months receipts at Nine Markets 

1922 1921 - Increase Decrease 
Chicago 952,488 1,180,762 keubtaseion 228,274 
Kansas City 401,509 450,264 56,755 
Omaha ... 554,477 587,570 33,093 
St. Louis 87,977 105,845 17,868 
St. Joseph 214,170 268,086 AT See 53,916 
Sioux City 67,711 59,390 8,321 a 
St. Paul 101,527 134,933 sailed 33,406 
Denver .. 404,307 298,280 pi Ore vrs 
Buffalo .. 268,520 364,386 AN siekiaes 95,866 
Totals .. 3,052,686 3,457,516 114,348 519,178 





Net decrease—404,830—11.70 per cent. 
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April, 1922 
A NOTEWORTHY EDITORIAL 


Western stock raisers often have 
grounds for complaint against the fail- 
ure of the press to recognize the fun- 
of the Western 
states and intelligently to guide and in- 
struct the public upon the really vital 
questions. There have been notable 
and encouraging exceptions to the rule 
of general failure of the editors to use 
the opportunities offered to serve the 
public. One of the most notable of 


damental interests 


‘these pleasing exceptions is found in 


the following recent editorial appear- 
ing in the Idaho Statesman, entitled, 
“Listen Idaho”: 


It was a very wise man among the anci- 
ents who laid down the precept, ‘Know 
thyself. 

“To learn to know oneself is the most 
difficult lesson in the world, even for states. 
Perhaps we should say, ‘especially for 
states.’ 

“To know yourself Idaho, is to know that 
you need the strength which comes of co- 
operation and unity. To know yourself is 
also to know the foundation upon which 
you stand. 


“In a sense you are a great industry. 
Within your borders people are working 
to wrest riches from nature. Some are 
digging metals out of the ground. Some 
are cutting down giant trees in the forests. 
Some are using your soil, your sunshine 
and the water:that flows in your rivers to 
produce foodstuffs for humankind (grains 
and vegetables and meats), and to obtain 
leather for shoes and wool for clothing. 


“In every great industrial enterprise there 
are men who produce the products for 
which the enterprise was founded. But 
there are others who supervise, or who 
serve the workers by preparing their food 
or clothing, running their errands, enter- 
taining them, solving their problems, min- 
istering to their physical and spiritual 
health. 

“Yet the welfare of all in the enterprise 
depends upon the men who produce. If they 
fail, all fail. The machine of industry will 
run only a little while upon its own momen- 
tum. When it ceases to absorb new power 
through continued production, it fails—and 
everybody fails with it. 

“It is for you, Idaho, to know the founda- 
tion upon which you stand, which is upon 
the stockman and the farmer, the miner 
and the lumberman. To protect them is 
your first duty, a duty not to them, not to 
mankind, but—selfishly and surely—to 
yourself. 

“When you know that the failure of the 
sheepman and cattleman means the failure 
of the farmer who has hay to sell them, 
and the failure of the merchant who has 
goods to sell both, as well as the profes- 
sional man who has service to sell, you 
will guard jealously these basic industries 
of yours, as jealously as a man guards his 
life, for they are in very fact your life. 

“They are not merely industries to be 
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classed -with the thousand and one other 
industries within your borders and treated 
like the rest. They are that which makes 
all other industry in your borders possible; 
they are the heart that pumps lifeblood 
through your veins. 

“To know this foundation upon which you 





stand is to ‘know thyself.’ And it is a 
knowledge worth having. 
“Listen, Idaho!” 
NO TEXAS GRASS SHEEP 


Very few Texas grass fat sheep will 
be available in the next sixty days— 
in fact at no time this spring will grass 
fed grades be sufficient to cut any ma- 
terial figure in local supply. For the 
past five months buyers have 
Texas for last year’s lambs and yearlings 
and fed them out at railroad feed yards 
near central markets. Under normal con- 
ditions this supply would have been mar- 
keted during the next sixty days off of 
grass. While Texas has reserved a good 
many ewe lambs for replacement in 
breeding flocks all old ewes that have a 
lamb possibility will be held through an- 
other year. In the past two weeks, that 
portion of Texas which was dry, has had 
excellent rains and grass is well started. 
Some shipments which were ordered on 
acccount of the drought have been can- 
celed. 





UNIFORMITY IN DAILY 
LAMBINGS 


Is is possible to secure a uniform 
number of lambs in the drop from -day 
to day by management of the rams in 
the breeding season? Such uniformity 
in size of daily drop is especially desir- 
able where lambing is done in sheds. 
With approximately the same number 
of lambs coming on each day and each 
night the minimum number of claiming 
pens and space for lambed ewes will 
suffice and all will be fully utilized all 
of the time. Also the number of hands 
needed will be the same while the lamb- 
ing is going on and the lambs will be 
more uniform in age and size if a long 
drawn out lambing time can be avoided. 

This object was attained in last sea- 
son’s lambing, by Mr. C. R. Bridgman, 
a Montana wool grower, by adoption of 


raked - 


29 


a novel system of management of the 
rams used. A band of 2,200 grade 
Rambouillet ewes was bred with 35 
high class and pure bred Hampshire 
rams. The ewés’ weré run in two 
bands of 1,100 each. One-third of the 
rams, the strongest ones, were run with 
the first band for ten days. They were 
then: removed and the balance of the 
rams turned in. After five days’ rest for 
the first lot of rams they were turned 
into the second band of ewes. After 
the second lot of ewes was partially 
bred the rams were kept equally divid- 
ed between the two lots. 

At all times the rams were left in the 
band only at night. During the day 
they were fed oats and alfalfa hay. 


Ninety per cent of the ewes lambed 
in the first five weeks. Fifty-two per 
cent lambed during the day shift. The 
day and night drop is shown below for 
each of the first 33 days: 





No. Ewes No Ewes 
Lambed Lambed 
During Day During Night 
March 20 ererecscvrrmsscorenees 27 18 
March 21 ........... plicit 24 22 
March © 28 siscnsicx 31 21 
Marche 28 ceccerececccsemene 33 29 
BROTOD. | BA. prninsicsccsssnininss 23 27 
DEBPCR BB cictccinme 33 26 
March 26 wrcnnnam 25 18 
March 27 oun. Rai 25 22 
March 28  ccccccccsmanicnee 30 16 
March 29 crccccconmne iat 32 26 
SRR BO cscicdsinaiie 32 Fae 
March. 31 scissiccacs 37 41 
April 39 39 
April 47 47 
April 60 45 
April 4 40 38 
April 5 50 32 
April 6 53 45 
April 7 32 29 
April 8 35 24 
Ast 3 aie 32 20 
MOTE ROS ccmcceenn nee oletia 33 
AOE EP oe aie 36 33 
April 12 ........... oii 36 27 
BT AB cccasannanncea ra 32 38 
Age 34° 40 28 
yO 5 | hp Pprermnih ailt.. 32 35 
OTE TS cctencte idoaisams 30 25 
RT TT onal slik 31 23 
DST WB cena pastes 13 10 
AO 20 ies 18 10 
Ma TR ie ciiisisiicnsion 18 7 
Apel Bl cccsaciciacctatonn 9 9 


The total number of lambs dropped by 
the 2,200 ewes was 2,000 or 118 per 
cent of the number of ewes bred. There 
was a loss of only 3 per cent of the 
lambs between the shed and the market. 

R. B. Millin, 





SAVING ON WATER SHIPMENT 
OF WOOL 


lines are actively 
soliciting shipments of wool from 
Western States. It is claimed that 
over 38 million pounds of sacked wool 
passed through the Panama Canal last 
year and arrived at Boston and other 
Eastern points in good time. 

The rates quoted below include the 


The steamship 
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The Wool Sack 


January reduction of 10 per cent in 
wool freight rates, and are as published 
by the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc. The through rail and wa- 
ter rates include charges for unload- 
ing and wharfage amounting to 3% 
cents per hundred at San Francisco, 
3% cents at San Pedro and 8 cents at 
Portland. The water rate from Paci- 
fic ports to Atlantic coast points is $1.25 
per hundred on sacked wool. 


Through 


California 
Points Route via 
San Francisco 


Bakersfield .. 
Fresno .. 
Horse Lake .. 
Marysville .. 
Mojave (via Sam Pedro) reccccesresneeson seas 
Oroville .. 
Red Bluff 
Roseville .. 
Stockton ... 
Termo ... 
Willows .. 
Woodland .. 
Idaho Points via Portland— 
American Falls 
Blackfoot ... 
Boise ... 
Burley .. 
Gooding .. 
Idaho Falls 
Mountain Home 
Pocatello .. 
Spencer .. 
Wendell .. 
Nevada Points via San Francisco— 
Battle Mountain 
Carlin .. 
Cobre .. 
Humboldt .. 
Montello .. 
Reno .. 
Winnemucca .. 
Oregon Points via Portland— 
Baker .. 
Bend .. 
Heppner .. 
Madras ... 
Pendleton .. 
Shaniko .. 
Union .. 
Utah Points via San Pedro— 
Black Rock 
Draper .. 
Jericho .. 
Milford .. 
New House 
Spanish Fork 
Utah Points via Portland— 
Cache Junction 


Logan .. 

Utah Points via San Francisco— 
Ogden .. 
Wendover ... 

Washington— 
Farmington .. 
Grandview .. 





















































































































































Walla Walla 





Rail and Water 
Rate to Boston 
and Philadelphia Rate to Boston 


$1.93% 
1.76 
2.83 
1.57 
1.86% 
1.64 
1.86% 
1.53 
1.45% 
2.91 
1.75% 
1.57 


2.75 


Difference 
in favor water 
route to Boston 


$ .63% 
63 


36% 
2.18 51 
2.68 814% 
2.25 61 
2.23 
2.13 
2.054% 
3.20 
2.23 
2.18 


All Rail 


$2.57 
2.39 
3.20 
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THE BOSTON WOOL LETTER 


(Henry A. Kidder.) 

Wool market conditions have not 
changed for the better during the past 
month. The worst feature of the situ- 
ation is the strike now in progress in 
some of the larger mills, and which 
is slowly spreading throughout the 
worsted mills of New England. 

The wool trade is peculiar in that 
it is all up or all down. At the be- 
ginning of February the market was 
active and excited; now the opposite 
is true. The newspapers are full of 
stories about the strike, but not so 
much is said about the mills that have 
been forced to shut down altogether, 
or about the still larger number that 
are running on short time. 

The story in the wool trade is that 
the big mills of the American Woolen 
Company at Lawrence, are running 
slack, owing to lack of business. The 
American Woolen Company is not hav- 
ing labor troubles yet, as President 
Wood’s guarantee that no cut would 
be made in wages during the current 
season is still in force. The worsted 
mills have been especially hard hit by 
the practical failure of the heavyweight 
season in men’s wear worsteds. Even 
those making high grade goods, al- 
ways supposed to be sure of sale, have 
been forced to go on short time. 

Fortunately for the wool trade, the 
woolen mills have been doing much 
better than the worsted mills. They 
have secured a good volume of orders, 
primarily for overcoatings, especially 
fancy backs, but also sport goods and 
the popular tweeds for women’s wear. 
These latter goods are made from 
coarser wools to a considerable extent, 
and have furnished an outlet for some 
of the wools imported as of the carpet 
class, and especially for the South 
Americans and other cheap scoured 
stock from recent Government auc- 
tions. During the last half of March 
this demand for scoured and pulled 
wools was by far the best end of the 
market, and the only feature having 
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any encouragement for the wool 
trade. . 

Very little has been done in Terri- 
tory wools, either in the grease or 
scoured. It has been noted all the 
season that dealers were finding it im- 
possible to scour up profitably their 
Territory wools to the usual extent. 
Some of them have gone into the mat- 
ter quite carefully, and are satisfied 
that it is a losing game to scour even 
their defective and inferior Territor- 
ies under present conditions. In some 
cases it has been found that the scoured 
wools cannot be sold enough above the 
grease value to pay scouring charges. 

The demand for greasy Territories, 
especially the lots showing a good 
staple edge is still fairly good, but 
clothing wools are slow, both this 
grade and three-eighths-blood staple 
being in relatively better supply than 
other grades. Current clean quota- 
tions for Territory wools are nominal- 
ly $1 to $1.05 for fine and fine-medium 
staple, 90 to 95 cents for half-blood 
staple, 70 to 75 cents for three-eighths- 
blood staple, 60 to 65 cents for quarter- 
blood staple, 90 to 95 cents for French 
combing and 80 to 90 cents for fine 
and fine-medium clothing. Possibly a 
really choice lot. of fine staple, if to 
be had, might bring as high as $1.10 
, Clean. 

It is manifest that the trade is com- 
ing around to the idea that it is time 
to adjust prices to the basis of the 
probable rates of the permanent tar- 
iff bill. This tendency has been espe- 
cially notable since the announcement 
of the Republican members of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee of a purpose to 
recommend to the Senate a duty of 33 
cents a pound, based on the scoured 
content, and without any ad valorem 
qualifying clause. Wool men believe 
it unsafe to base the season’s business 
on any other basis. Few have faith in 
early action by Congress on the tariff 
question, yet until the question is de- 
finitely settled, there will always be a 
possibility of a reduction from the 
present emergency tariff rates. 

It is pointed out that the failure of 
the sealed bid sale which was to have 
been held at Buffalo, Wyoming, March 
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11, sufficiently indicates the changed 
attitude of Eastern buyers towards the 
marketing problem of the new Ter- 
ritory clip. Another pointer in the 
same direction is the lack of interest 
in the early shorn wools in Arizona. 
It is reported here that a few small 
clips have been consigned to Boston 
houses, and that a scattering clip here 
and there has been sold outright, but 
it is claimed that nothing of import- 
ance has been done. It is now over 
six weeks, since the peak of the con- 
tracting was reached at Jericho, and 
the situation is now as dull as it was 
active at that time, 

The last week in March saw renewed 
activity in Ohio and similar fleeces. 
The stand taken by one of the largest 
holders was that it was time to cash 
in some of the profits. This evidently 
touched a responsive chord in other 
wool houses, for much lower figures 
were accepted than had been quoted 
for. months. 
ing the month have included several 
lots of fine unwashed Delaine at 48 
cents, half-blood clothing at 37 cents, 
fine unwashed clothing at- 39 cents, 
three-eighths-blood combing at 39 
cents, Michigan quarter-blood combing 
at 39 cents, and New York three- 
eighths-blood at 38 cents. 

At the beginning of March a lot of 
high quarter-blood sold at 40 cents, 
while the best that could be done at 
the end of the month for a lot of high 
three-eighths-blood ‘was the same fig- 
ure. Just as this is written one of the 
Boston houses has made a move to 
cash its profits, selling Ohio fine un- 
washed Delaine at 46 cents, fine un- 
washed clothing at 37 cents, half-blood 
combing at 40 cents, three-eighths- 
blood combing at both 36 and 37 cents 
and quarter-blood combing at both 34 
and 35 cents. 

It is understood that the growers in 
the Territory wool sections are 
interested in the fleece market only in- 
sofar as it has a bearing on the gen- 
eral wool situation. That buyers are 
willing to take these good Ohio and 
other fleeces, for which they: have no 
immediate use, indicates a long look 
ahead, when the market is on the per- 


Sales of such wools dur- . 
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manent tariff basis, and all foreign 


wools subject to a duty, which though 
lower than that established by the 
Emergency Tariff, will still be high 
enough to have a material effect in 
holding up prices. 


It is notable that while American 
markets have been sagging, London - 
and Australia have been in the main 
well sustained. The March series of 
the London wool sales closed on the 
30th, with the market strong and com- 
petition spirited for best Merinos and 
fine and medium cross-breds, while in- 
ferior grades were quiet. Compared 
with the last series, good Merinos fin- 
ished 5 per cent dearer and other Mer- 
inos and cross-breds were unchanged. 
The English home trade bought 123,- 
000 bales during the series, the Con- 
tinent 85,000 bales, and America only 
1,000 bales. There were 7,000 bales 
held over. Similar conditions exist in 
Australia and New Zealand, where 
prices are well-sustained for the best 
wools. Americans are buying spar- 
ingly, except such wools as may prove 
profitable to import under the terms 
of a possible permanent tariff bill. 

The current strikes and shut-downs 
in New England mills have added a new 
element of uncertainty to an already 
complex situation. At the moment, 
the wool trade has threé problems on 
its hands, all of more or less import- 
ance in determining its future policy 
in regard to handling this year’s 
wool clip. These are the labor trou- 
bles, the delay in tariff legislation and 
the failure of piece goods buyers to 
take hold of the new lines as expected. 
The situation here is far from reas- 
suring. Making all due allowances 
for the possibility that a desire to buy 
low may influence the minds of wool 
dealers and buyers, the fact. remains 
that the situation is distinctly less en- 
couraging than it was two months ago. 





SALE OF WOOL POOL AT SUGAR 
CITY, IDAHO 


A part of the members of the Fre- 
mont County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion formed a pool of 40,000 fleeces 
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to be offered for contract sale. At the 
last of March, President John E. Pin- 
cock reported the sale of the pool to 
a Boston concern, the prices running 
from 27 to 30 cents per pound for vari- 
ous grades and clips contained. A con- 
siderable amount of wool in the vicin- 
ity had been contracted before the 
_ pool was offered. 

No bids were received on the pool 
at Idaho Falls which had been adver- 
tised for sale on April 10. 





WYOMING ASSOCIATION EN- 
COURAGES WOOL CON- 
SIGNMENT 


The letter reprinted below was sent 
to Wyoming wool growers under date 


of March 25th by Secretary Wilson: 


To the Wool Growers of Wyoming: 

Two wool pools of considerable size 
have been recently formed, one in Johnson 
County and one in Natrona County. There 
are about a million pounds of wool in each 
pool, and the wools in these pools will be 
offered at sealed bid sales after shearing 
at dates to be agreed upon. By having a 
large line of wools offered for sale on one 
day, a large number of buyers will be 
attracted and competition should be more 
keen. 

The growers who comprise these pools 
have agreed that none of their wools will 
be sold, or contracted, until they have been 
offered for sale on a day to be set by the 
committee in charge of each pool. It is 
natural where you have a million pounds 
of wool segregated at one spot that you 
will receive more bids than the individual 
grower could in any way receive on his own 
clip. 

We believe these counties have made a 
step in the right direction and hope other 
counties in the state will take similar action. 

Of course, the ideal way to sell pooled 
wool is to ship it to a wool commission 
house, that does not itself deal in wool, 
where the wool can be graded and sold under 
the supervision of your state association, or 
the officers of your wool pool. 

Montana pooled a considerable quantity 
of wool last year, which wool was handled 
by the National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company in Chicago but under the 
supervision and control of. the Montana Wool 
Growers Association. The results were very 
satisfactory to the wool growers of Mon- 
tana and a much larger pool is being organ- 
ized this year, which will be handled again 
through the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company. 

We have made arrangements with the 
National Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany to handle Wyoming wools, so that the 
wools may be graded and sold under the 
supervision of our association. If a suffi- 
cient volume of wool can be secured the 
Warehouse Company will pay all expenses 
incident to such supervision. They have 
agreed to pay into the treasury of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association one eighth 
of a cent per pound on such wools as may 
be consigned to them from Wyoming pools. 

We realize in the past there has been 
a great deal of dissatisfaction on the part 
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of some of our growers with the way their 
wools were handled by the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company. For the 
information of those who have been dis- 
satisfied, we want to say there have been 
some changes in the management of the 
National Wool. Warehouse and. Storage 
Company and it is now a splendidly organ- 
ized and going concern. Your secretary 
recently made a thorough investigation of 
their Chicago and Boston plants and is fully 
convinced that their business is now being 
conducted better than any similar wool busi- 
ness handling Territory wools. 

By consigning your wools to the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Company, you 
will be assured of getting the full market 
price for your wools, the choice wools sell- 
ing for a high price and the inferior wools 
selling on their merits at a lower price. 

The National Warehouse this year. is 
prepared to make moderate advances on 
wool consigned to them. 

Some of the counties are also planning 
on pooling their sheep pelts, which will be 
sold through the association. There isn’t 
the slightest doubt that by doing this the 
growers will realize more money for 
their pelts. The practice at present is for 
houses buying pelts to grade them down; 
i. e., they will grade full wool pelts into 
the short wool class, making a correspond- 
ing reduction in price; whereas, in the 
majority of cases the so-called short wool 
pelts are actually full wool pelts and should 
bring the full wool pelt price. 

If enough of our members will agree to 
pool their pelts, concentrating them at some 
railroad point in car load lots, we will secure 
an expert pelt grader and arrange to grade 
and sell the pelts. We-can not do this 
unless we can secure the pledge of sufficient 
pelts to warrant our going to the expense 
of securing a grader. 

When the pelts are graded the other pelt 
houses in the state will have an opportun- 
ity of bidding on the pelts and the growers 
can either accept or reject their bids. In 
case of rejection the association will under- 
take to sell the pelts for more than the 
dealers have offered. We feel that, propor- 
tionately, the grower receives far less of the 
value of his pelts than he does for his 
wool. 

We are very anxious to see this tried 
out this year, as we know the grower will 
receive more for his pelts and in addition 
the commission charged for the association 
for handling the pelts will help pay the 
expenses of all the association’s activities. 

One thing is certain, if the wool growers 
will pool their pelts, even though they are 
not sold through the association, they will 
bring them more money. If the wool grow- 
ers of the state are to succeed, there must 
be a closer co-operation in the sale of both 
wool and pelts. 











Boston 
Price 
(Scoured) 
Oregon Eastern No. 1 Staple... $1. a 10 
Oregon Eastern Clothing 
Califormia NOrthe rn -..ccccccccocssemsee na 106 
California Middle 2.01... 325": aS 
Territory Grades: 
FIM Staple eeeeeeeneesesessessesenrsnsssseneeee 3 
Fine and Fine Medium .......... 
French Combing: 
Fine and Fine Medium Cloth- 


1.05@1.10 
90@ .95 





80@ .90 
-95@1.00 


ing 
Half-blood. COMDING  -cccccoee 


April, 1927 


We have heard that some shearing has 
been contracted as low as 9 cents and board, 
but most of the contracts have beep 
made on the basis of 10c and board. Herd. 
ers throughout the intermountain west ayer. 
age around $50.00 per month. Buyers ‘are | 
freely offering 10c for lambs for fall deliy. 
ery and we have heard of a very few offers 
at 1lc. We expect to send out a wool let. 
ter each week until after shearing. Thege 
letters will give current Boston quotations 
and any other news of special interest. 

Very truly yours, 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary, 





FINE WOOLS ADVANCE AT 
LONDON SALES 


Over 9,000 bales of wool were sold 
on the last day of the London auction 
series which closed March 30. During 
the. series British buyers took 123,00 
bales, the continent 85,000 and Amer- 
ica 1,000. Good Merinos advanced 5 
per cent during the selling while other 
Merinos and cross-breds were un- 
changed. 





ARIZONA WOOLS MOVING 


A. considerable quantity of Arizona 
shorn wools is reported as sold at 
from 34 to 37 cents. A late report is 
to the effect that as high as 40 cents 
was paid on April 6. A good many 
clips have been consigned on advances 
of 30 cents. 





GREASE VALUES FOR PRICES 
QUOTED BY WOOL MARKET 


The prices quoted for a number of 
grades of wool at the close of the first 
wee kin April are shown below, to- 
gether with the equivalent grease 
prices for wools of varying degrees of 
shrinkage. The prices are all on Bos- 
ton basis, which includes cost of freight 
from points of origin and commission 
charges: 


Corresponding Grease 
Price for wool of shrink shown 
68% 66% 64% 62% 
344% 361%, .38% 
.27 28% 30% 
33% 85%, 37% 
30% = -.32 34 


344% 36% 38% 
29% ~~ 31 .33 


Average 

$1.07% 
85 
1.05 
.95 


32 
39% 
36 


40% 
35 


1.07% 
92% 


85 
97% 


27 


seeceeescees 


30% ~=.32 


28% 
33 35 





-75 
62@ .65 


Three-eighths-blood Combing 
Quarter-blood Combing ..... 


54% 
34% 
.29 


56% 
33 


27%. 


-75 
63% 


31% 
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NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA 


The Sierra Nevada ranges in north- 
eastern California, at the beginning of 
March, were still covered by deep snow, 
well packed, with drifts ten to twenty 
feet deep in the canyons. This assures 
an abundance of moisture for grass and 
crops the coming season. 

Considerable wool has been contract- 
ed at from 25 to 30 cents, a price 
that will help the sheepmen out of their 
present predicament somewhat. Sheep 
have advanced to about what they are 
worth, so one may now produce at a 
small profit. Pelts are worth taking off 
and need not be given away as during 
the past two years. The sheep indus- 
try is on firm ground today, due for a 
period of well deserved prosperity. Of 
course the past methods of indifferent 
management and large numbers regard- 
less of capacity have all had their day. 
One man or one outfit cannot control 
the business. When more real owners 
run smaller flocks and manage and 
care for them properly, then will the 
sheep industry become a stable business. 


We, and all who wear woolen clothes 
as well, need a law that will protect 
us, our health and our’ pocketbooks. 
It is as needful as the pure food law. 
Suppose we say, “we shall have it” 
and go at it more energetically than 
ever and to an accomplishment? I am 
much interested in the good move 
made by the Wool Growers’ Commis- 
sion Company. While I do not ship, 
having sold my lambs off the range, 
I feel that all: who do consign, should 
help in all ways possible. 

Could not a sort of clearing bureau be 
tun where records are kept of as many 
as possible feeders and consignors, to- 
gether with details as to the number 
being fed and timed in fattening, so as 
to distribute shipments at the big yards 
and thus prevent periods of oversup- 
ply and market breaks? 

The sheepman is learning that . it 
Pays to carry his products nearer to the 
consumer and thus get the profits be- 
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Around the Range 


tween, which are greater than the total 
profits he earns for producing only. 
R. E. Guscetti. 
Loyalton, California. 





SHEEP IN IDAHO 


The writer, who has been in or 
around Idaho for some twenty years, 
expresses the opinion that this is the 
latest, most unsatisfactory spring in 
all that time. Now, on April Ist, very 
few sheep have been turned out, and 
those. that are. out are not getting 
enough to eat. Most of the owners 
of these sheep are out of money as 
well as grass and only turned out 
to get by. In most sections of Idaho 
the hay is well used up. Prospects are 
that it will be higher next year, and 
sheepmen cannot kick if it is. | 

Not many sheep are changing hands 
in Idaho, mostly because there are but 
few to sell and little money to buy with. 
Some yearling ewes have sold, April 
first delivery, at $8.50 to $9. However, 
there are not enough yearlings in the 
state to make a market. The percentage 
of lambs marked is larger than last 
year, but the aggregate number is less 
than last year because fewer ewes 
were bred. 

It now looks as if shearing would cost 
ten cents and board, simply because a 
few of the early fellows have fixed the 
price by starting in to pay that much. 
However, shearers are plentiful and 
eight cents would have been a fair 
price for the shearer. 

Only a few lambs have been con- 
tracted so far, and most of these have 
been fat. These fat-lamb contracts 
should. be carefully scrutinized before 
they are signed, for in many cases, they 
make the buyer sole judge as to what 
is fat. This means that if the market 
goes down your lambs are not sold, and 
that would defeat the only purpose of 
contracting. Such contracts should pro- 
vide that a third party is to decide in 
case of dispute. 


Few feeder lambs have sold in Idaho 


and those at 8% cents. Enough has 
been done to assure growers that feeder 
lambs will be high, very high. 

Nampa, Idaho. S. W. McClure. 





GOOD RAINS IN TEXAS 


Our four and six months’ drouth was 
broken, March 24, with an average 
rainfall of one inch. Since then two or 
three more good rains, from three to 
five inches all told, have occurred. 


Our ranchmen are building fences 
today instead of feeding cottonseed 
cake to thin sheep. All of them are 
feeling better over prices of sheep and 
wool. Lambs that sold for $2.50 per 
head last fall are being held for $7.50 
today. Some twelve months’ wool has 
been contracted at 30 cents, delivered 
at the railroad. From appearances, we 
will mark a 60 to 75 per cent lamb 
crop this year in our wolf-proof pas- 
ture. B. M. Halbert. 


Sonora, Texas. 


During the last week of March good 
rains, ranging from 1% to 3 inches, fell 


in southwest Texas. This insures us 
abundant feed for our sheep for some 
time. Owing to the previous drouth 
conditions, this section of Texas will 
not raise over a 50 per cent lamb -crop 
this year; in fact, I do not think the 
entire state will exceed a 50 per cent 
crop. All of the 1921 lambs that were 
for sale have gone to the Northern feed 
lots; the first ones early in the fall went 
at $2.50 and the last ones were bought 
at $5.00. Therefore, there are not many 
yearling ewes left in this country. Buy- 
ers are. now Offering $7.50 for them, 
but growers do not care to sell them, 
as they have unloaded and lightened up 
their ranges. I think there will be few 
lambs for sale this year, compared with 
last, owing to the short crop. Then, 
too, the growers feel as if they cannot 
afford to sell their ewe lambs. There 
are only a few bunches of aged wethers 
left, as most of them went into feed lots. 
Sonora, Texas. W. C. Bryson. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS IN CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 21.) 

consideration of local and general pro- 

blems which can be solved only by joint 
action of those engaged in the business 
of sheep raising. 

In responding to the speech of wel- 
come to Cokeville, Mayor Bagley, of 
Granger, told of the response of an 
acquaintance who had been challenged 
for stating that the sheepmen are now 
on their feet. “The banks have taken 
their Cadillacs and own their flocks, 
and all of them are now walking” was 
the joinder. 

Forest Service matters were gone 
over by Ernest Winkler of the Ogden 
office and local Supervisor Beam, and 
truth-in-fabric legislation was. dis- 
cussed by A. K. Hadsell, vice-president 
of the State Association. 

Following a discussion upon co-oper- 
ative wool marketing led by T. Hunter 
Salmon, a motion was adopted provid- 
ing that a copy of a consignment con- 
tract with explanatory notes be sent to 
each member of the association. 

It was the sense of the convention 
that this season’s shearing rate should 
be 10 cents per head, the shearer to 
pay for his board. 

A meeting to consider applications 
for grazing permits on the National 
Forests .was to have been held at the 
close of the convention, but was post- 
poned until June 1, in order that ap- 
plicants may know the exact numbers 
for which permits will be required. 

Mr. A. J. Knollin contributed an able 
discussion of problems of marketing 
sheep and lambs and explained the 
work and plans of the Wool Growers 
Commission Company. 

Dr. Howe of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dr. Robertson, secretary of 
the State Board of Sheep Commission- 
ers, and State Sheep Inspectors Spring- 
er and Balmer, discussed the scab sit- 
uation. : 

Officers elected were: J. D. Noblitt, 
president ; Vincent Bennion, vice-presi- 
dent; E. J. Brandley, P. W. Olson, T. 
H. Salmon, J. H. Stoner and A. A. 
Covey, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


The banquet held on Friday night 
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was presided over by T. Hunter Sal- 
mon as toastmaster. Mr. Witherspoon, 
a Kemmerer garage owner, welcomed 
sheepmen “back to the little car.” Re- 
marks in happy vein were made by Dr. 
Howe and by J. A. Larson and J. G. 
Sloan of the O. S. L. railway. 

The telegrams which follow were 
read to the convention and by vote re- 
ferred to the National Wool Grower 
with request for publication: 


Lincoln County Wool Growers Association, 
In Convention Assembled, 
Cokeville, Wyoming. 


Kindly remember that we, the cotton 
growers of the South, have at great expense 
to ourselves and greater monetary loss to 
your industry, educated the American peo- 
ple to believe that a considerable percent- 
age of cotton when mixed with wool made 
a better cloth than when all wool was used. 
This propaganda enabled us to sell millions 
of pounds of cotton to be mixed with wool 
in the manufacture of cloth for all kinds of 
clothing. We mention this for the reason 
that since the Truth in Fabric or All-Vir- 
gin Wool measure became so popular, mil- 
lions and millions of people seem to be for- 
getting the information we so earnestly and 
voluntarily supplied. 

The shoddy manufacturer, the cotton 
grower and the rag picker are unalterably 
opposed to this “All Virgin Wool Move- 
ment.” ° 

The Cotton and No-Wool Association 
of Georgia. 


Lincoln County Wool Growers, 
In Annual Convention, 
Cokeville, Wyoming. 

The rag pickers of the country are de- 
pendent upon the shoddy manufacturers for 
a market for our rags. 

If you insist upon the passage and en- 
forcement of the “Truth in Fabric” meas- 
ure, a lot of us hucksters will either have 
to go to work or go into the sheep business. 

Wholesale Rag and Junk Company, 
Incorporated. 





SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


Some wool has been sold on the 
sheeps’ backs at 30-cents. Most of the 
lambs are sold or shipped out and put 


In some in- 
their 


on feed in the grain belt. 
stances the sheepmen have kept 


ewe lambs, but most of them are ship- 


ped out, so we will have a shortage in 
lambs and wool another year. 

We had good rains in some, in fact 
most of our sheep country, but a large 
part of it is still dry. We all had to 
face a large and expensive feed bill, 
and all of us have had losses to meet. 
However, we are looking for a better 
time soon, as our rainy season has set 
in, Ozona, Texas. T. D. Word. 
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AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEA. 
LAND NEWS 
(Continued from page 25.) 

been rushed through parliament. Pres 
cables received in Australia simply ad. 
vise that the pool is an accomplished 
fact. Naturally the proprietary packing 
companies who, by years of hard work, 
have built up a valuable trade organiza. 
tion and established their brands ang 
identity on the markets, have strongly 
opposed the pool. However, it seems 
that the producers’ interests have pre. 
vailed and they must bow to the ineyit. 
able. There are fifty meat freezing 
works in New Zealand, of which about 
half are owned and controlled by farm 
ers’ co-operative companies. 


A table published by the Bawra shows 
that that organization on January Ist, 
1922, held 1,176,000 bales of carry-over 
wool of Australian origin. These were 
classified as follows: Merino, 420,00 
bales ; cross-bred, 509,000 bales; cloth- 
ing, 104,000 bales; carbonizing, 143,00 
bales. At the same time it held 634,000 
bales of New Zealand carry-over wool— 
Merino, 3,000 bales ; cross-bred, 377,000; 
slopes and scoured, 254,000 bales. 
The disposals during 1921 on Bawra 
account totalled 660,000 bales Australian 
and 139,000 New Zealand, so it will be 
seen considerable inroads are being made 
into that bogey “mountain of wool” of 
which so much was heard twelve or fif- 
teen months ago. Only a small propor 
tion of the above stocks is held o 
this side, and none is being sold here. 


The National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers, the body which arranges the 
auctions of free wool in the Common- 
wealth, announced that the stock of 
1921-22 Australian wool waiting sale 
on January Ist was 1,053,828 _ bales. 
January sales cleared approximately 
200,000 bales, and the February and 
March allocation is 230,000 each. That 
will only leave 400,000 bales to be dis 
posed of in April, May and June, which 
should be easily accomplished if all goes 
well. The question of wages for shearers 
and station hands, referred to in my last 
letter, has not yet been settled. The Ar 
bitration Court is expected to give a de 
cision the end of March or in April. 
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Review of March Lamb and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 


Live mutton trade went into April on 
an apparently stable basis. All through 
March the market was extremely sen- 
sitive to supply and demand, buyers 
constantly protesting against prices, but 
scrambling to meet urgent require- 
ments on every short run. Supply was 
deficient all around the market circle, 
and although Eastern shipping demand 
relaxed, packers were under the neces- 
sity of buying a package daily. The 
spread between shorn and wooled stock 
narrowed somewhat and the proportion 
of the former increased, the wooled 
delegation being reduced to the Colo- 
rado shipments. Supply was amplified 
by drouth refugees from Texas, prac- 
tically all lambs, yearlings and two- 
year-old wethers which were fattened 
at feeding stations adjacent to Chicago 
and Kansas City. This disappointed no 
one, as when top lambs crossed $16 
everybody realized that a top heavy 
condition had developed. As it was, 
the market was satisfactory, feeders 
counting their profits with complac- 
ency. , 

A comparative statement on top and 
bulk April 1, with comparisons in recent 
years, follows: 





Sheep Lambs 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 


1922 ..$11.25 $8.50@10.30 $16.10 $12.50@15.75 
1921. 7.15 5.50@ 6.65 10.50 9.00@10.15 
1920 .. 13.50 12.25@13.15 20.40 17.25@20.00 
1919 .. 17.25 13.50@16.40 20.50 17.40@20.25 


1918 .. 17.00 13.75@16.75 21.00 17.00@20.60 


1917 .. 13.00 11.50@12.60 15.50 12.00@15.25 
1916. 9.25 7.25@ 8.85 11.50 9.25@11.25 


The First Week 

The short week at the inception of 
March developed a slump due to liberal 
receipts at all markets, feeders’ making 
an effort to realize the high prices of 
February, opening of the Lenten season 
of abstinence, and a sentiment that both 
lamb and mutton had been selling dan- 
gerously out of line with other meats. 
The week’s receipts at ten markets fig- 
ured 185,500 head, against 203,800, the 
previous week, and 257,300 in 1921. De- 
clines were 25 to 50 cents, lambs getting 
the brunt of it, but the moment supply 


was reduced, a strong undertone devel- 
oped. Choice Colorado lambs stopped 
at $15.75, compared with $16.25 at the 
high point late in February, bulk of the 
good to choice lambs in the fleece sell- 
ing at or above $15.50, with lighter 
fleshed stuff at $15@15.35, and medium 
to good natives at $13.50@14.25. Shorn 
lambs reached $13.25, medium to good 
Montanas making $12.25. Choice 87- 
pound wooled yearlings scored at $14, 
with 90-pound yearlings at $13.50. Fall- 
shorn yearlings and twos cashed at 
$11@11.50, one load making $12. A 
considerable number of handyweight 
shorn wethers, mostly twos, went over 
at $9.25. Wooled ewes reached $9, al- 
though $8.50 stopped nearly everything 
in that line, most of the desirable heavy 
ewes going at $7.00@8.00, with extreme 
weights as low as $5.75, and culls at 
$5.50 down. A _ twenty-five-car string 
of shorn ewes sold during the week at 


.$7.00@7.75, with the heavy end at $6.25. 


Shearing lambs went to the country at 
$14@14.50. 


The Second Week 


During the week ending March 11, 
the ten markets received 196,000, com- 
pared with 234,400 in 1921. It was a 
nervous trade, recovering practically all 
the loss of the previous week at the out- 
set on a light run, which indicated com- 
plete supply control. Later in the week, 
however, a reaction set in, closing prices 
showing little change compared with the 
previous week on light and handyweight 
fat lambs, yearlings and heavy lambs 
gaining 25 cents and matured sheep 
about 50 cents. High day was Monday, 
when wooled lambs reached $16.30, 
the season’s top. Heavy wooled lambs 
sold as low as $15 and light fleshed 
stuff down to $14.50, heavy throwouts 
being appraised at $12@12.50 and cull 
natives at $10.50@12, indicating that 
buyers did close picking. The best 
shorn lambs sold at $13.25, the bulk be- 
tween that figure and $13. Choice 
Colorado wooled yearlings realized $14 
and fall-shorn Texas yearlings $12. 


Fresh shorn Montana yearlings and 
twos stopped at $10.75, while fat wooled 
ewes, 117 pounds, at $9.35 indicated 
high point for the season, bulk of the 
desirable fat wooled ewes making 
$8@8.75, extreme heavies going as low - 
as $6, with culls from $5.75 down. Few 
feeding or shearing lambs were avail- 
able, $14@14.50 taking the bulk, one 
load making $14.75. 


The Third Week 


During the week ending March 18 the 
market was uneven. Supply around the 
10-market circle was 70,000 less than 
during the same week of 1921 at 191,- 
000. Shippers took only 21 per cent 
of the Chicago run, injecting an element 
of weakness as packers had more to say 
about prices. Lambs showed no appre- 
ciable change for the week, but sheep 
advanced 50@75 cents on meagre offer- 
ings. High price for the week was 
$15.85; subsequently $15.75 took the 
best offered, although more money was 
quotable for the right kind. Buyers 
showed more objection to weight than 
previously, insisting on sorting off heavy 
ends. Bulk of the desirable fat lambs 
in the fleece sold at $15@15.60, accord- 
ing to weight, heavy ends clearing at 
$13@13.50, Choice handyweight shorn 
lambs reached $13.35, but $12.25@13 
took the bulk of. that offering, as con- 
dition was nothing to brag about, feed- 
ers showing a disposition to cash at the 
earliest possible moment. For the best 
95-pound wooled yearlings - $13.50 was 
paid, shorn yearlings, averaging 100 
pounds, making $12; fall shorn Texas 
yearlings and twos going at $11 down. 
Light 2-year-old wooled wethers sold at 
$12 and aged 127-pound wooled weth- 
ers $11. A new top for the season was 
made on choice handyweight ewes at 
$9.75, bulk of the desirable ewes sell- 
ing at $8.50@9.40. A handful of feed- 
ing and shearing lambs went to the 
country at $13.75@14.50. 

The Fourth Week 

Fluctuations during the week ending 
March 25th were slight. Ten markets 
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received 206,600, against 193,000 the 
previous week and 26,600 a year ago. 
Although daily fluctuations were the 
rule, week-end prices showed practical- 
ly no change compared with the pre- 
vious week’s close. Slight improvement 
was detected in better grades of shorn 
lambs, cull lambs and heavy — ewes. 
About 60 per cent of the run was shorn, 
Idaho, Texas, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana stuff predominating. Denver 
sent Chicago packers 21,000 of the 72,- 
000 received at that point, enabling them 
to lay out of the local market. Choice 
lambs in the fleece reached $16, a good 
kind selling around $15.50, heavy lambs 
weighing 100 to 108 pounds being sort- 
ed off at $14@14.25. Good 96-pound 
Colorados sold at $15.50. Cull and feed 
lot throwouts were appraised at $10@13 
according to weight and flesh condi- 
tion. Several loads of good to choice 
80 to 88 pound shorn lambs reached 
$13.25, weightier stuff ranging down to 
$12. Strong-weight wooled yearlings 
reached $14 and handyweight, shorn 
Texas yearlings made $12. A string of 
fat shorn wethers sold at $9.50, but did 
not make good dressing, the rest of the 
same string selling at $9 later in the 
week. No ewes sold above $9.75 in the 
fleece as weight was excessive, light 
shorn ewes in the 100-pound class 
reaching $9. Extra heavy grades of 
cull ewes were wanted at better prices 
than the previous week. Cull ewes sold 
as high as $6.75, and 150-pound wooled 
ewes at $8.50. A few loads of shearing 
lambs went to the country at $14@14.50. 


The Week Ending April 1 

During the week ending April 1, ten 
markets received 195,000 against 245,- 
000 a year ago. The market developed 
a healthy undertone, lambs gaining 25 
cents and sheep 50 cents per hundred- 
weight. Shorn lambs were in a de- 
cided majority and not to exceed 10 
per cent of yearlings or aged stock wore 
wool. Lambs sold up to $16.10, fleeced 
stuff reaching $15.75, most of the fat 
lambs in the fleece going at $15@15.75 
with 100 to 108-pound throwouts 
around $14. Up to 90 pounds there 
was no discrimination against weight, 
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as desirable light lambs were scarce. 
Shorn lambs reached $13.75, winter- 
shorn stock making $14, bulk of the 
fresh-shorn lambs going at $13@ 
13.50, some 96-pound clippers making 
$12.50. Further narrowing of the 
spread between wooled and shorn lambs 
developed. Handyweight wooled yearl- 
ings reached $14.25, several strings of 
shorn Texas yearlings and twos making 
$11.75, one hitting the $12 mark. Colo- 
rado-fed shorn wethers reached $10.25, 
bulk of that stuff selling at $9.25@10. 
Scarcity of fat ewes put the best handy- 
weights up to $10, the bulk selling at 
$9@9.25, some heavy shorn ewes reach- 
ing $9. Shearing lambs weighing 84 
pounds went to the country at $14.85. 
J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 


The lamb trade during the past 
month was noted for fluctuations in val- 
ues, sharp breaks occurring several 
times, but with the decline promptly 
regained following each drop, so that 
closing prices for the month indicate an 
advance over last months close of 
25@50 cents. 

Demand for killer lambs has been 
generally good, outside orders having 
been for fair quantities, shippers sup- 
porting the market throughout the en- 
tire month and affording considerable 
strength at times, particularly on handy- 
weight lambs. A prominent feature of 
the month’s trade was the sharp dis- 
crimination of buyers against strong 
weight lambs which developed a wider 
spread of prices. 


The proportion of clipped lambs grad- 


ually increased. The first part of the 
month receipts consisted almost entirely 
of wooled lambs while at the close ar- 
rivals of clipped lambs were fairly lib- 
eral, making up a fair percentage of 
each day’s offerings. Prices have held 
about steady during the month with less 
marked fluctuations than took place on 
wooled lambs. 

Fat lambs have made up the big end 
of the receipts, not much being offered 
in feeders and shearing lambs, in many 
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cases those going out as feeders being 
the thin end cut from shipments of fed 
lambs. Occasional loads of feeders gp. 
rived during the month, however, mog. 
ly from Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
Prices for this class held generally 
steady throughout the month with m 
marked change in values but with 
strength shown at times and closing 
quotations indicating an advance 15@)5 
cents over the opening. The month's 
outgo totals 7,350 head as against 11,625 
for February and 7,473 for March las 
year. 

Supplies in the sheep division have 
been comparatively light, consisting 
mostly of ewes with occasional lots of 
wethers and yearlings. The market has 
been in healthy condition all month, 
values working gradually and _ consist- 
ently higher with no marked _ break 
Light ewes made a new top for the 
season at $9.75, moving at this price for 
several consecutive days. This repre- 
sents an advance of $1.25 over the best 
price for this class last month. 


Receipts for the month total 177,00 
comparing favorably with 175,000 for 
last month and showing a decrease of 
37,000 under March of last year. 


Current quotations are about as fol 
lows: 


Fat lambs 
Clipped lambs 
Fat yearlings .............. 
Se ees 
Pa cues, Geet 
Fat ewes, heavy 


veneers 14.75@1575 

12.75@13.65 
sone 11,00@13.00 
8.00@10.0 


9.00@ 975 





KANSAS CITY 


Prices for sheep and lambs during 
March made new high records for the 
year and season and in the average weft 
$1.00 higher than the February level 
Prime lambs sold up to $15.60 and the 
month closed with $15.50 top. The top 
price for ewes, $10.00, was paid on the 
close and yearlings sold up to $14.0 
The price swing was confined within @ 
75 cents to $1.00 spread and only on4 
few days did the trade show any dull 
ness. Taking the month as a whole it 
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from Colorado feed lots. 
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was the best trade period sheep feed- 
ers have experienced in a number of 
years. Big killers traded freely and 
showed clearly that dressed lamb and 
mutton are moving freely. Handyweight 
ewes and yearlings on the close had a 
strong call. Killers are able to turn 
light-weight carcasses to an advantage. 
Heavy-weight lambs which met such 
heavy discrimination in former years 
drew comparatively small discounts this 
past month. Basing a prediction on the 
performance of the market in the past 
thirty days it is fairly safe to expect 
that the remainder of the winter-fed 
lambs will clear on a satisfactory basis. 

At the beginning of the month the 
large numbers of Texas sheep and lambs 
which had moved into the railroad feed 
lots near central markets caused some 
concern among feeders in other sections 
and though this supply has been aug- 
mented by some additional arrivals the 
marketing outgo was large and a 50 per 
cent reduction was made in total hold- 
ings. Marketing from other feeding sec- 
tions was large also, and the net reduc- 
tion in available supplies has been large. 
While no actual acute shortage is prob- 
able for the month of April, indications 
are that receipts will be about sufficient 
to keep buyers active. 

It was too late in the season for a 
very 
though the few offered were snapped up 


large trade in feeding lambs, 


quickly. No breeding ewes were offered 
on the open market, and good young 
ewes are held at a high figure, in fact 
Owners are showing no disposition to 
sell. With both wool and lambs a good 
investment a great many farmers in this 
section would like to establish breeding 
flocks, but good ewes are scarce. 
Receipts this past month were 141,531, 
compared with 152,106 in March last 
year and 147,926 two years ago. The 
bulk of the March supply this year came 
The light run 
from Kansas and Missouri cleaned up 


feed lots in those two states. 
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DENVER 


An active trade with highly satis- 
factory prices featured the sheep and 
lamb market for the month of March. 
Good fat lambs were in strong de- 
mand throughout the entire month. 
They were selling at $14.50 on March 
1 but later the market steadily ad- 
vanced until at the close of the month 
the same grades were bringing $15 to 
$15.10. Buyers lost no opportunity 
to bear the market but every slight 
depression resulted in a curtailment 
of supply under which the market 
quickly reacted, showing that shippers 
hold the whip hand in the matter of 
supply and that because of the short- 
age of lambs in feed lots all over the 
country, those who have lambs yet to 
market may be reasonably sure of re- 
ceiving prices fully as high, if not 
higher, than those now prevailing. 
Ewes were in strong demand and made 
a substantial gain in price during the 
month. Good ewes sold early in the 
month at $8 while the same grades 
were bringing $9.25 to $9.50 thirty 
days later. Supply of fat sheep and 
lambs in feed lots of Colorado and 
other nearby territory is rapidly de- 
creasing as shipments are being sent 
out to the various markets. Reliable 
information shows that approximately 
70 per cent of the shipments from 
northern Colorado this winter has 
been consigned, to Denver. In some 
sections less than 30 per cent of the 
lambs fed in Colorado remains to be 
marketed while in other sections the 
percentage is slightly in excess of this 
W. N. Fulton. 


figure. 





HARD WINTER BUT FAVORABLE 
SEASON AHEAD IN NEVADA 


Elko County has been through a very 
hard winter, the snow just departing 


(March 22th). Reports indicate that 
sheep losses are above the averaze. 

Some wools have been contracted for 
30 cents, but the majority are held for 
more money. Buyers have been trying 
to contract lambs for fall delivery, but 
I have not heard of any sales. 
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Very little shearing was done before 
lambing, so the sheep will be late in 
getting to the northern ranges. How- 
ever, things look very favorable for a 
good season: plenty of water to irrigate 
with and sufficient moisture to give the 
grass a good start. 


Elko, Nevada. C. W. Griswold. 





HOME COMFORT 


Camp Wagon 


ens 


Popular with herders on all Western 
Ranges 

More Room, More Convenience, More 

Durability. Write for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Manufactured and Sold By 


Sidney-Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden, Utah 

















Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 

Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 
lasting, and will not decompose with time, . 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


‘ Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to aso—cconeualanl. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


- Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 

- Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

- Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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FARM STATES REPRESENTED IN $6.50 per head for ewes have also been 


DIRECTORATE OF NATIONAL 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 





The following directors were elect- 
ed at the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the National Wool Warehouse 
& Storage Company on March 30: 

For Wyoming, W. A. McKay and 
W. W. Daley; Montana, Geo. K. 
Reeder, Henry Sieben and M. Staff; 
Idaho, James Laidlaw; Utah, George 
Austin; Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, 
W. W. Latta; Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, Geo. McKerrow; North and 
South Dakota, Jas. H. Lemmon; Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Indiana, Geo. A. 
Fox; Boston, Mass., F. P. Sullivan; 


Chicago, M. A. Traylor, Thornhill 
Broome, W. H. Jacobs and H. F. 
Wuehrmann. 


The executive committee selected 
consists of M. A. Traylor, chairman; 
M. Staff, W. H. Jacobs, Geo. A. Fox 
and W. W. Daley. Mr. M. A. Tray- 
lor is chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors; M. Staff is president of the com- 
pany; Thornhill Broome, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; and H. F. Wuehr- 
mann, vice-president and secretary. 





LOSS IN OLD SHEEP AND SHORT 
LAMB CROP FOR WESTERN 
CALIFORNIA 





Feed conditions in this section have 
been very poor this winter, and all indi- 
cations point to a very heavy loss in old 
sheep and a short lamb crop due to long 
continued, cold freezing weather and 
cold rains. There has been no wool 
sold here to date (March 24), but some 
offers made from 31 to 35 cents per 
pound in the grease. Some offers of 





made, but no sales have been reported 
Most of the sheep that will go out of 
here will be aged wethers from two ty 
four years old. 

Ten cents per head with board seems 
to be the price the hand shearers want 
There is little machine work done here 


Boonville, Calif. I. C. Burke. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF MONTE. 
ZUMA COUNTY WOOL GROW. 
ERS ASSOCIATION 





At our annual meeting held March 
4th, the following officers were elected: 
James Gawith, Cortez, Colo., president: 
E. A. Riter, Cortez, Colo., vice-presi- 
dent, and John Nelson, Mancos, Colo, 
secretary-treasurer. The advisory com 
mittee is composed of R. E. Walker, 
Mancos; James Morrison, Oscar Sch- 
lagel, Dolores; H. J. Dyer, Mancos, and 
Chas. Johnson, Cortez. 

After some discussion, it was decid- 
ed to form a wool pool this spring. 

Dr. Robenstein of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry addressed the meet- 
ing on the diseases of sheep, especially 
foot rot, which was very prevalent on 
the Montezuma National Forest last 
year. John Nelson. 

Mancos, Colorado. 





Culp & Sons of Salt Lake City, sheep 
operators in most of the Western sheep 
producing states, marketed close to 30, 
000 sheep and lambs during March. Of 
this number about 20,000 were marketed 
in Kansas City. They drew their offer- 
ings from Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. 
Glen Culp remained in Kansas City the 
entire month looking after consignments 
to this market. 








FOR SALE 
8000 HEAD SELECT FINE WOOL YEARLING EWES 








June Ist. 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





This stuff is range raised and would make a fine -foundation herd, 
or would fit in with any outfit desiring top ewes. Delivery on, or before 
Address—O. N. Shaw, 223-233 Merchants National Bank 
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MARCH WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 


(By J. Cecil Alter.) 


The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has been 
compiled from the various reports and 
publications of the United States 
weather bureau. 

Utah—Wintry weather persisted dur- 
ing the first two weeks, during which 
time the cold and the snow layer caused 
some suffering locally and necessitated 
continued feeding. However, the last 
two weeks have been milder, with con- 
siderable rain, and the snow layer has 
largely left the lower ranges and some 
grass has started. Some indoor lamb- 
ing is reported locally. Stock generally 
are in fairly good condition, and sheep 
are begining to move, locally, toward 
shearing and lambing locations. 

Nevada—Heavy feeding continued 
well into March, due to cold weather, 
and some losses, particularly of range 
horses, occurred, though green grass 
came early in extreme southern counties. 
Warmer weather in the third and fourth 
weeks brought a general improvement in 
range conditions. Some grass was start- 
ing in northern sections at the close 
of the month. The prolonged winter 
has proved hard on stock, and some 
losses of sheep occurred late in the 
month. Shearing will be delayed by 
the late spring. Hay is abundant in 
many sections. 


Idaho—Cold, stormy weather pre- 
vailed, temperatures being below normal 
and at many places precipitation was 
excessive. Rather widespread freezing 
temperatures persisted right up to the 
end of March, hence while lambing has 
progressed under shelter, the weather 
has not been particularly favorable. 
Feed has been ample and stock condi- 
tions are generally good. 

Montana—Live stock have benerally 
come through the winter in good shape. 
Long continued feeding has been neces- 
sitated by continuation of the snow 
cover. Many ranchers could not get hay 
and sustained some stock losses, but else- 
where hay is abundant. Comparatively 
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heavy losses of horses and cattle are re- 
ported locally, though sheep lossses have 
been light. The range is now opening 
up. 

Wyoming — Cold and unfavorable 
weather persisted through the first two 
weeks, with considerable sheep losses: in 
Milder weather brought 
improvements in the condition of live 
stock. The lower ranges were open, 
except in the extreme western portion, 
and old feed was plentiful No import- 
ant growth of grass has yet occurred. 
Some local shed lambing is reported. 
Stock are generally good, particularly 
where they have had hay. 


western sections. 


Colorado—Weather conditions in 
southwestern counties were fine for 
stock, being about normal in tempera- 
ture and precipitation, with feed and 
moisture ample. In the extreme north- 
western portion, however, crusted snow 
and cold stormy weather were detri- 
mental and resulted in some losses. East 
of the mountains, rather droughty 
weather prevailed and since the first 
decade was cold, vegetation has not 
made much growth and stock are only 
in fairly good condition. 


Western Texas—Some stock feeding 
was reported during the first two weeks, 
but subsequently more springlike condi- 
tioris prevailed and more grass was 
available, though it was too dry in 
southwestern: counties, where stock were 
poor. Green grass is coming nicely in 
the Panhandle section. 


New Mexico—Some stock suffering 
occurred in the eastern section part of 
the month, due to cold droughty 
weather, though subsequently grass was 
coming on fairly well. Conditions were 
more favorable, however, in western 
counties where ranges and water sup- 
plies were improved. Generally stock 
are in fairly good condition. 

Arizona—The snow layer went rap- 
idly early in the month, and while more 
snow fell, it was a help to the range 
and did no harm to stock. Warmer 
weather subsequently made much old 
feed available and range conditions were 
reported good generally. The grasses 
are greening, but cold nights have re- 





Delmue Live Stock Commission 
Company 
SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEP SUPPLIES 
SHEEP CAMPS 
STEWART SHEEP 
SHEARING MACHINES 
KEMPS BRANDING FLUID 
WOOL BAGS & TWINE 
BLACK LEAF 40 


Consolidated Wagon & 
Machine Company 


Utah Idaho Wyoming Nevada 
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60,000 Acres 
Washington RangelLands 
For Sale 


suitable for one large operation or divisible into units varying in size from 3,000 
to 25,000 acres. It is suitable for either cattle or sheep. About 25,000 acres of 
adjoining lands leased at reasonable prices and good summer ranges will be 
assigned to purchaser. 
Although all stockmen were hard hit by the depression from which we are 
emerging, Washington stockmen were injured less than those of any other section 
of the United States. 
THERE’S A REASON! It is because we have the best range, abundance of 
cheap feed so close by that all danger of feed shortage is eliminated, and most 
favorable climatic conditions, under which we produce a mutton lamb that tops 
the Chicago market. ° 
TERMS 


LONG TIME LOW INTEREST 


Now when we are at low ebb is the appointed time to get into the livestock busi- 
ness with assurance of success. 


For particulars, write 


F. M. ROTHROCK, Spokane, Washington 


REASONABLE PRICES 








JAMES BATEMAN HENRY JUSTICE KENDERDINE 


Established 1868 


J. BATEMAN & CO. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


122 South Front Street, Philadelphia 


Cash Advances on Consignments Market Report Sent on Request 








COATES BROTHERS 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale of wool. 
Cash advances made on bills of lading. 











Oregon Sheep Ranch For Sale 


Located on Deschutes River, 100 miles from Portland 





9,000 acres of land. 

3,400 head of sheep with wool on backs and lambs thrown in. 
Summer range in Cascade Mountains goes with outfit. 

Equipment and horses for farming and handling sheep included. 


Two dwellings with modern improvements—barns, shearing shed, 
cabins, etc. 


It’s a going concern. Railroad station on land. 


Address communications to 
SHEEP RANCH OWNER, Care of Wasco County Bank 
The Dales, Oregon 
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tarded growth. Sheep are reported ty 
be in better condition than for some 
years, and the lamb crop is satisfactory. 

California—Exceptionally cold, back. 
ward weather continued through March, 
and particularly during the first two o 
three weeks, when frost or freezing tem. 
perature greatly retarded vegetation 
growth. The milder weather of the lag 
decade was more favorable, however 
as moisture has been ample. No storm 
of consequence occurred until the 11th: 
and thereafter storms occurred at scat. 
tered places and at intervals. Pastures 
made only fairly good progress during 
the first half, but were improving gradu 
ally during the closing half. 

Oregon and Washington—The wea- 
ther has averaged comparatively cold and 
stormy throughout the entire month, with 
frequent rains and frosts or freezing 
temperatures in the coast counties, and 
with snow and unfavorable temperatures 
farther east. Most of central and east- 
ern Oregon and the Columbia Basin in 
Washington were bare of snow during 
the latter half of the month. Early 
lambing progressed, though in unfavyor- | 
able weather in many places. Hay has 
become scarce locally in Oregon. 





FAVORS ONE UNIT OF ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR PRODUCERS 


I sold out of the sheep business sev 
eral years ago and am now interested in 
cattle. I think at the rate live stock 
is decreasing, in a few years the poorer 
class of people will not have meat om 
their table but once a week. 

It seems to me that if all the pro 
ducers of the world would make one 
unit, instead of having so many associé 
tions, it would be better. 

We have some state trappers here 
catching coyotes. They have caught 2 
coyotes and only two males, so they 
say. 

We are very much in need of rail 
Feed is short, but the stock are doing 
fairly well. Not many sales of sheep 
are reported around here. 

F. D. Hulse. 

Flournoy, Calif. 
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ALETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL. 

Dear Ern: 


We're right in the thick of lambing 
now and I guess you know what that 
means, but as far as I’m concerned I 
wish I’d stopped acquiring knowledge 
about sheep when I got through study- 
ing Mary's little lamb—you know the 
one that followed so well. That was 
the kind of propaganda that led me 
astray and right now I feel that I 
missed my calling, being in about the 
same state of mind as a tired business 
man. We got the bummest bunch of 
help you ever heard tell of and I’ve 
been around several outfits besides this 
one. The cook is a escaped convict or 
I miss my guess and I wish they had 
him back behind the bars for the way he 
cooks beans and coffee. But the one 


THE 


I want to tell you about is the night- 
shooter which he is sure a curiosity. 

This party takes the prize. Kind of 
a mournful disposition and looks like a 
misfit anywhere you put him, have to 
wait on him at table, gets lost and don’t 
find camp till ten in the morning, goes 
to sleep about daylight and so darned 
careless with his shotgun that all the 
rest of us feel like we’d been to Ger- 
many together. Well. sir, this bird 
claims he’s a kind of a son of some 
prominent Eastern Capitalist. He won’t 
say who and there’s no telling by his 
looks, but he mentions oil and railroads 
and steel till you can’t even guess who 
is supposed to be the founder of him 
without a blood test and a search in 
Who’s What. He’s waiting for some- 
body to come along and capitalize his 
ancestry and sell shares. 


The Boss’ nephew is out here, too, 
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trying to learn the sheep business. His 
main discovery so far has been that day- 
light comes about~ four hours earlier in 
a sheepcamp than any place he’s ever 
been. The folks to home told him to 
just stick around camp at mealtimes and 
listen to the men talk and he’d sure 
pick up a lot about the business but the 
kid says no he'll never learn by that 
system because all the men ever talk 
about is women. Now ain’t that telling 
the truth about the habitues of a sheep- 
camp! 


Right now I’m waiting, Ern, for the 
nightshooter to turn up so’s I can show 
him a little bunch of ewes and lambs. 
Its the first chance I’ve had to rumi- 
nate with a pencil and my impres- 
sions are plumb painful. This morn- 
ing I had breakfast at four, dinner at 
two and I'll be lucky if that convict 
has any scraps left for me when I get 












































Puts the “Bing” In Lambing 


A night herder, working an eighteen-hour shift with- 
out dozing, who carries a bright light and fires a gun every 
ten minutes may save just as many lambs from coyotes as 
an Automatic Exploder; with an Exploder that protection 
costs a dime a shift, with a herder-well, you know how 
far a dime goes. 


Better write for Illustrated Folder today. 


: A 
AUTOMATIC EXPLODER co. Al 


410 Vermont Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 


Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 


Give your Home Market a trial. 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 














THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0., LESSEES. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








Get Two Good Papers on One Order 





The National Wool Grower a 
year 
with both for 


The Producer ee 


National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Blidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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in for supper. This sheep business ajp' 
what she used to be. I remember ong 
I was in Chicago and drifted into whg 
they call the Art Gallery by mistake ang 
there was a picture the size of a ten 
of a fellow herding sheep in the Oj 
Days. There was some class to it then 


He only had forty-seven head counting} 


the lambs and there was a whole yp. 
divided township for him to herd in 
no homesteaders, no farms—just grass 
and scenry. And this guy was sitting iy 
the shade of a tree playing on a flute 
sort of absentminded like while th 
sheep gathered around listening an( 
chewing their cud. And leaning » 
against that tree he had a long stick, 
a dog and a jug with something ty 
drink. And underneath it says. Th 
Noble Shepherd !! 


There was an old lady gazing at it 
through a pair of field glasses she held 
up with a stick and she went sort of 
foolish over it and I don’t blame her. 
“How peaceful,” she says as she ab 
sorbs the aspect. “And what a noble 
countenance !” 

It made me sore. I wondered what 
that guy would do if the boss woul 
hand him three thousand head and tél 
him to get to the shearing plant with 
‘em by sundown. Pictures like that 
ought to be prohibited along with 
whiskey and light wines. They givt 
people the wrong idea about sheep.ant 
its no wonder they complain about the 
high price of lambchops when they look 
that easy to get. 

Here comes the nighthawk and | got 
to close. How’d you make it with tha 
girl? I’m going to take the stag 
out of Wickalulu one of these fit 
days for a layoff. I’m going to somt 
real town but I’m going to save m 
money this time—the lips that touch 
you know—well they won’t connect i 
with me this trip. 

Hope you’re through lambing by this 
time and will write soon, to 


Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A.. Wormwo0. 





National Wool Grower, $1.0 pe 
year. 
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April, 1922 


SOUTHERN LAMB CROP 
NORMAL 


Tennessee and Kentucky report about 
the same number of lambs as last year. 
The crop is in normal condition and will 
begin to move freely in May, the run 
reaching flood tide in June. No con- 
tracts have been made, but a profitable 
season is certain. 

Arizona wil also have a run of fat 
lambs. Contracts for the new crop have 
been made at prices ranging from $10 to 
$11 per hundredweight, early contracts 
at $10 having been turned over at a 
range of $10.50 to $11. As it costs ap- 
proximately $3 per hundredweight to 
get to market, the highly speculative na- 
ture of this trading is apparent. 





WILL REINSTATE FARM FLOCKS 


A year ago a furore to liquidate farm 
flocks in consequence of a discouraging 
wool market ran all over the country 
east of the Missouri River. The result 
was wholesale decimation, ewes by the 
hundred thousand trooping to the 
butcher with their lambs. Now that the 
tide has turned, sentiment is running 
strongly in the opposite direction, creat- 
ing a strong probability that a demand 
for breeding ewes of all ages will de- 
velop all over the farming territory dur- 
ing the coming summmer. 

Farmers could advantageously buy 
aged Western ewes with the object of 
raising one lamb crop, then fattening 
them. This policy would create a good 
market for that grade of Western ewes 
and at the same time put them in a 


place where they can be economically 
utilized, 





CALIFORNIA LAMBS TO MOVE 
EAST 


Califortiia lamb surplus this season is 
approximately 350,000 head, of which 
Los Angeles will take about 25 per cent, 
the residue being’ scheduled to go to 
Omaha and Chicago. The movement 
from that quarter will assume volume 
during the last half of April. 

Cold weather during the lambing sea- 
son reduced the California lamb crop; 





SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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REMCO 
REDWOOD 
TANKS 


Forthe Farms For the Mines 
For Small Towns 


Stock Carried in Salt Lake 








The D.C. DUNBAR COMPANY 


324-5-6 WALKER BANK BLDG. 


Rocky Mountain Agents 











GRUENDLER 
ALFALFA 
CUTTER 


Illustration shows in- 
stallation of a Gruend- 
ler Alfalfa Grinder tak- 
ing baled hay. This 
photograph was taken 
in the Western Grain 
Company’s plant, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The 
Gruendler Alfalfa 
Grinder is made in any 
size to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 
Made stationary and 
portable. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Represented by 
Farr Electric Service, Inc., 27 Richards St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oriental Supply Syndicate, 686-688 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co., 


938 North Main Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 











THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





- Western Wool Warehouse Co. 


U. S. Licensed Wool Warehouse No. 25 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








Cross-bred clips cannot be intelligently or definitely valued in ori- 
ginal bags. 


Growers may have their wool authoritatively and correctly graded 
in this warehouse by U. S. Licensed Graders. 


Much wool will not command full value until properly sorted for 
mill use, and scoured by experienced operators. 


The best equipped wool scouring plant west of Chicago is at the 
service of growers or buyers under management with established repu- 
tation for efficient work. 


FRED W. FALCONER, President 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 








Salt Lake City.0tah 











Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 








Catalog and Publication Printers 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 

Quick Delivery 
Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 


Right Price 
Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


SPECIALTIES 





COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 

















April, 199) 


some of the early lambs will not beg 
for Eastern shipment in consequeng 
To recuperate flocks, it will be necesgan 
to hold back a considerable percentag 
of this season’s ewe lambs. 
Contracts at $7.50 to $8 per head, ap. 
proximately $12 per hundredweight, ; 


- 0. b. California points, are reported, jp. 


dicating that speculators are willing , 
take a chance. 





SUMMER LAMB MARKET 


A broad summer lamb market is ri 
parently assured. Under somewhat {i 
eral receipts the trade has recently bee 
“stiffer than a cat’s back,” to borny 
from market phraseology. Supply ai 
demand are so closely balanced that » 
semblance of saturation, even tempor. 
ary, develops. Killers are constantly m 
a hand-to-mouth basis and will be. 

Early April found the visible supp) 
of fed stuff well whittled down, wit 
no other source possible until Southem 
and early Western lambs begin moving 
The trade is animated by emphate 
bullish sentiment, a $14 to $15 summe 
market for fat lambs being probable ir 
the opinion of many. It is a certainly 
that killers will be able to get no this 
Western lambs during the coming se 
son, if, indeed, feeders do not enter ini 
competition with them on the fleshy de 
egation. The native lamb crop is set 
ously deficient and the Western run wi 
be curtailed by necessity for replenish 
ing ewe bands by the only possible e& 
pedient, holding back female lambs stil 
able for breeding purposes. 

The only summer and _ fall problem 
will be disposal of aged Western ews 
which were held back last season 
cause they were unable to pay their wy 
to market. They may go to cornltl 
feeders, if the latter show a dispositiat 
to pay a reasonable price for them, 
they may be held back for pulp feeding 
in the West, and, failing a remuneralitt 
outlet, flockowners may take a chastt 
on holding most of them to get anotitt 
lamb crop. Disposal of this stuff con 
tutes the only market problem. So ff 
as lambs, fat or thin, are concernel 
they will make their own market. 





